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Chapter One 


Life 

^rlharsa’, the author of the last of the five mahdkdvyas has given 
a few glimpses of his life in the concluding verse at the end of 
each canto as well as in the epilogue stanzas at the end of his 
poem— Naisadhiyacaritam. {=Nc} These are as follows:— 

.^riharsa was the son of Sri Hlra, the top-most poet of his 
times, and MamalladevT (1.145) for whom he had high regard 
(XIL133). He had perfectly mastered the science of logic and 
reasoning (X.138) and his arguments were powerful enough to silence 
his opponents (XXIL 153). His speech was as pleasant as the 
autumnal moon (XV. 193); and his poetry was as sweet as nectar 
(XV. 153). He was self-controlled (1145) and being an adept in the 
precepts of the Yogasastra, he realised the Absolute - the ocean 
of delight - in trance (XXIL 153). His poem w'as an outcome of 
his meditation on the cintdmanimantra (1.145), He thrashed cut a 
new track in the field of poetry (VIII. 109) and never allowed any 
chance of introducing novel features in his poem, to escape fXIX.67): 
he, therefore, was proud of his poem and looked down upon the 
carping critics who could not appreciate it He proudly admits that 
he had wantonly made his poem difficult and that it will give 
pleasure, like nectar, only after proper mental exertion on the part 
of the reader and that it is not easily intelligible without the help 
of a guru (XXn, 150-152). He was highly honoured by the king of 
Kanauj who personally offered him as a mark of respect a seat 
and two betel-leaves {XXILISS). Over and above Nc he \\TOtc 
following works 

Sthairy’avicaranaprakarana (IV.128), ^rivijayaprasasti (V.138), 
Khandanakhandakhadya (VL113), Gaudorvlsakulaprasasti (VILUO), 
.Arnavavarnana (IX.160), Chindaprasasti (XVIL222), Si^asaktisiddlii 
(XVIL154) and NavasahasahkacaritacampO (XXII.149). 

Over and above this information supplied by the poet hims^elf 
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we get detailed information about him from following works 

(1) Candu Pandita’s Commentary (A.D. 1297) 

(2) Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara (A.D. 1348) 

(3) GadMhara’s commentary (not later than A,D. 1444) 

(4) Vidyapati’s Purusaparlksa (15th Cent a*D.) 

(5) A Ms (dated AD. 1711) 

The account recorded by Rajasekhara is a more detailed one. 
It gives the following information 

In the court of JayanCacandra^, the king of Bandas (Varanasi), 
there was, among other pandits, a Brahmin called Hlra, whose son 
was ^Irlharsa. Once Hlra was defeated in a discussion with another 
Pandita^of the court Hlra could not live long to bear the heavy 
grief of his defeat When he was lying on his death-bed, he called 
his most brilliant son and exhorted him to take revenge upon his 
rival ^rlharsa agreed and after the premature demise of his father, 
the young ^IrTharsa, entrusting his family to his relatives, set out 
for studies. Under various teachers he mastered the different branches 
of knowledge such as logic, rhetorics, music, arithmetic, astronomy, 
mantrasdstrOy grammar and so on. He meditated upon the 
cintdmanimantra acquired through the grace of some teacher, for 
a period of one year, on the sacred banks of the Gahga. The Goddess 
Tripura revealed Herself before him and conferred upon him a 
gift of unsurpassable eloquence^. But ^rlharsa’s sharp intelligence 
proved to be a curse to him as his learned arguments were 
unintelligible to others. He propitiated the Goddess, once more, 
and on Her advice, blunted his shaip and all-grasping intelligence 
by taking curds at midnight Now the people could follow him. He 
then composed numerous works headed by the KliandanakJianda- 
khddycL After this, he returned to Banaras and informed the king 
about his arrival The king, along with HTra’s rival and other pandits, 
came to receive the poet who praised the king as under 

“Oh ladies! do not mistake this king for Cupid, just because 
he is the son of Govinda and possesses excellent physical 
charms; because Cupid makes ladies his weapon to conquer 
the globe, while this one makes the armoured rivals as helpless 
as ladies.”^ 

All were extremely pleased to hear such an extraordinary 
praise, ^rlharsa now gazed at his father's rival and challenged him 
with these words 
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'The Goddess of Learning sports with me, whether it may 
be the rosy bed of poetry or the thorny bed of logic. The 
ladies get the same enjoyment, provided the lover is agreeable 
to them, whether the bed is well-furnished or is simply a 
bare ground” 

The rival pandit, realising the brilliant achievements of 
Sriharsa, admitted his defeat and began to flatter him with the 
following words 

‘There are many powerful animals in the forest, but the valour 
of a lion alone is praised- at whose roaring, the other 
fearstricken animals give up their joy.” 

On hearing this, ^rlharsa was pacified^ They became friends 
on the advice of the king who richly rewarded the poeL 

Once, when the poet was well-settled, the king requested him 
to compose some extraordinary work. The poet, after this request, 
composed an ornate epic entitled NaisadhTyacarita^^ and showed 
it to the king who advised him to go to Kashmir for approval of his 
poem at the hands of Sarasvati who was presiding there in person. 
Sriharsa, accordingly, went there, showed the poem to the pandits 
and placed it in the hands of the Goddess. But lo! it was flung 
away by her. The poet expostulated with Her on this unexpected 
treatment to his composition. The Goddess, thereupon, explained 
the reason of Her disgust by saying that he had described Her in 
one place (XL66) as a consort of Visnu, and thus offended Her by 
robbing Her of Her virginity. The poet replied to this allegation 
by saying that he was simply following the account as given by 
the purdnas wherein she is so described The Goddess, being 
satisfied with this explanation, took the poem in Her hand and 
appreciated it Now, ^rThar^ requested the pandits to introduce 
him and his poem to the king NIadhavadeva and to give a certificate 
of approval for his poem, which he could show to his patron king. 
But the jealous and ill-hearted pandits did not respond and ^rihar^ 
had to wait for an opportunity. He sold all his possessions one by 
one to maintain himself. 

Once he was chanting rudramantra near a well, when two 
royal maid-servants came there to fetch water. There ensued a 
quarrel between them on the precedence and from exchange of 
words, they came to blows. Both went to the king to complahL When 
the king asked for a witness, they reported that some brahmin 
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was sitting there, ^rlharsa was thus brought to the kiug^s presence. 
But he confessed that he was an alien to that country and as such 
he could not understand their language. However, he guaranteed 
that he was in a position to reproduce the very words of theirs. 
At the order of the king, he reproduced verbatim the whole quarrel 
of the ladies. The king who was highly pleased and astonished with 
this wonderful and unique performance, asked him about his personal 
history. He told the king everything about himself. The king got 
wild and reproached the pandits for their misbehaviour with the 
poet and ordered each of them to cairy the poet to his place 
individually and to honour him. Srlharsa recited a stanza CXXII.150) 
at that moment The pandits now repented and paid him due honour. 
The king also favoured him and sent him back to Varanasi^. On 
his return, he reported the matter to his patron. The Naisacihiya- 
carikx^ thenceforth, became current and enjoyed unique popularity. 

While Srlharsa was away, Padmakara, the minister of the king 
went to Anahillapura in Gujarat and brought from there a 
widow-Padmini^, SuhavadevT by name, with the permission of the 
king Kumarapala, for th'e king Jayantacandra, who married her. This 
SuhavadevF was very proud and asked people to address her as 
KaldbhdratTon account of her proficiency in various arts, ^rlharsa, 
on account of his learning, was also popular as ‘NarabharatT. Being 
jealous of Srlharsa’s achievements, she called him once and asked 
him: ‘Who are you?' The poet replied, 'I am kaldsarvajtla'. The 
treacherous queen, thereupon, ordered the poet to prepare a pair 
of shoes for her and to exhibit, thereby, his ail Her intention, in 
asking him thus, was to satisfy her vanity. She knew the result 
both ways. If SrTharsa denies, his ignorance will be exposed and 
he shall have to give up his title. If, on the other hand, he accepts 
the proposal, he will be defiled by the impurity attached to this 
act and will be degraded from his caste. But ^rlharsa, who was 
more than a match for her, consented and prepared, from bircli-bark, 
a pair of shoes and put it on her feet, in a manner befitting a 
cobbler. However, disgusted with such ill-treatment, SrTharsa after 
having informed the king about this sad and degrading event, took 
sannydsa and passed the rest of his life on the banks of the Gahga- 

According to an account ^current amongst the Kasmlri pandits, 
which is recorded by Dr. Biihler^, Mainmata was a maternal uncle 
of ^riharsa. A subsequent part of the story, which is not recorded 
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by Dr. Buhler, is that "‘Sriharsa, having composed his master poem, 
showed it to his maternal uncle Mammata, the great rhetorician. 
Mammata liked the work very much and expressed his deep regret 
that he had not seen it earlier. When, the young poet was glowing 
with pride and self-complacency, the great critic explained that, to 
him the work was invaluable, not for its merits, but for its defects 
and that he would have been saved from a lot of trouble in hunting 
out defects from a large number of literary works for the chapter 
on flaws {ciosas) in his Kavy^iprakasa, had he only come across 
the book before writing that chapter as the Naisadhiyacarita bristled 
with mistakes of every variety. Being challenged by the irate author, 
to point out a single defect, Maniinata is said to have mentioned 
the stanza "'tava vartmani vartdm sivarn (11.62), which is addressed 
by Nala to the swan going to Damayantl and which is intended 
to mean "may your path be propitious’, but which may also be 

construed as 'tava vartnia nivartatdm sivarn' and gave rise to a 
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meaning exactly the reverse of that intended by the speaker.” 

Though this anecdote is authentic in the opinion of some 
schoIars^\ it is incredible to believ^e tliat it is so, as Mammata 
flourished in circa 1050 A.D. while SrTharsa was removed from him 
at least by a century, and hence it will be safe to conclude in the 
words of Dr. that the anecdote is “more witty than authentic” 
and indicates only the artificialities of the poem that did not escape 
the noj;ice of the critics. 

As far as the relatives of SrTharsa are concerned, we know 
nothing about his wife or children. But we know that he had a 
grandson called Kamalakaragupta, who wrote a bhdsya on the 
Naisadhiyacarita. Again the poet Harihara, who brought a 
manuscript of the Naisadhiyacarita^ to Gujarat, probably was born 
ill the family of Srlharsa.^^ Some Chresvara Sarnia who copied a 
manuscript of the Naisadhiyacarita in ^aka 1677 (A.D. 1755) was 
also born in this family. 


Personality 

Apart from this information, the Nc itself gives us some 
information about the poet’s ideas and ideals. 

Even though a philosopher of the first order, he was not an 
atheist He believed in God and in devotion to Him (X.73); his respect 
for the Gods and God-womhip is clear from XV. 1-5. He does not 
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seem to be a staunch devotee of any god, as evinced from the 
praise of all the different incarnations of Lord Visnu in canto 
XXL His regard for SarasvatT is easily noticeable in canto XIL23 
and in the different epithets given to Her. His devotion to Lord 
Visnu can be inferred from His being highly extolled in X.69, 
90. Similarly his devotion to Lord Sankara Is easily inferable 
from XIY. 88 as well as from the benedictory stanza at the 
commencement of the khandana This verse shows that even 
though he had reverence for all the gods, his favourite deity was 
Hara especially His ardhandri^vara form. He believed in the 
doctrine of grace (XIY. 8,9) and in the theory of karma (XXII. 66, 
99, 134). He refers to the meritorious deeds of the past (VdT)* Like 
all Sanskrit writers he was a fatalist (1.15, VI. 102-3, IX. 126, XIII.50, 
XV. 64, XXL 147). His respect for the scriptures is seen in L6 and 
in XIII. 49 where he calls them the third eye. He believed in the 
theory of heredity (XXIL67). He sincerely loved his relatives 
(XIIL52), and was keen and alert (111.97). He held the Sanskrit 
language in high esteem CX.34, 38, 57, 59). His modesty and high 
regard for Nala are seen in 1.3, XV,86. His patriotism is veiy 
remarkable. In VI.97 he is praising the Bharata in the most 
glorificatory terms. 

He seems to be a follower of either the MaitrayanT or the 
Kathaka Samhita of the Kr^sna Yajurveda as is clear from an imageiy 
in XIX.7, where he refers to the method of marking the uddtta 
accent with a vertical line above, wdiich is found only in the 
aforesaid samhitas. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. It should be noted that our poet’s name is Srlharsa and not 5rT He 

himself mentions his name in one of the epilogue stanzas (XX11.153) jis !$rT 
Snhar^ where fiisL Sn is an honorific prefix and second one foiTns the part 
of the name. 

2. According to Gadadhara, Srihari^ was the coun-poeL of Govindacandni, the 
grandfather of Jayanlacandra. 

3. Raja^khara docs not give the name of his rival Candu Pandila however, 
names him as Udayanci, the author of Lak^inavali, etc., whose views are refuted 
by Srlhar.^ in his philosophical treatise, Khandanakhandakhddya. 

3a. The Ms. (dated a.d 1711) gives details of this sddhand and subsequent defeat 
of Udayana: For details Jani, A.N. JMSU, XIV No.l, 096^, Pp. 13M34. 

4. Govindanatidanaiayd ca vapuhsriyd ca, 
rmd*smin nrpe kurula kdmadhiyam tariinyaft/ 
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aslrikaroti jagatdm vijaye sinarah strT- 
ratn janah punaraneiid vidhXyaU stri// 

There is a play upon the words stri and astrl in this stanza, by which 
the poet establishes the king’s excellence over Cupid by the figure vyatireka. 
The word nandana (lit. a delighter) in Govindanandana, should be interpreted 
as a grandson and not as a son> as is done by Raja^khara, who describes 
Jayantacandra, as the son of Govindacandra, instead of Vijayacandra, as is 
suggested by a comparison of the king with Cupid (Aniruddha, an incarnation 
of kdnid)^ who was the grandson of Govinda O-©- Krsna) 

5. Some describe this incident of the meeting of firlhar^ with Udayana La a 
slightly different manner. According to them Snhar^ while entering the court 
of the king after his studies, was laughed at by Udayana who addressed him 
as Gaiirgaurdgatah (a bull has come; a bull has come). The word ‘bull’, it 
should be remembered, is used in Sanskrit for a blockhead). Srihar^ who 
could not bear this insult, retorted to him in a verse ; 

kirn gavi gotvamiitdgavi gotvam 
yadi gavi gotva}n nahi mayi tattvam/ 
agavi ca gotvain tava yadi sddhyam 
bhavatu bhavatyapi samprati gotvam// 

(Kh andaria kha nda khddya m- 
intro. P. 5, US. Diavid, edru) 

The stanza is in the usual dialectic style of the bhdsyas and means: ‘Is the 
gotva (the state of being a bull) in a bull or in. a non-bull? If it is in a bull, 
then it is not in me (because I arn non-bull)- If you want to prove gotva in 
a non-bull, let it be in you as well (because you are also a non-bull)‘ 

Udayana then confessed his defeat, but 6rThar^ wrecked his vengeance 
further by refuting the former’s views in his kha nda na. 

6. Candu Pandita’s account regarding the composition of the NaisadhTyacaritam 
differs from that of Raja^ekhara. He says: 'The poet, desirous of writing the 
khandana to refute the views of Udayana, who had insulted his father, saw 
that his mind was perpetually perturbed by the four parusdrthas. So he fulfilled 
them in the Mtiktiksetra at Banaras and after having attained tranquility of 
mind, he wrote the work and refuted the arguments of his antagonist. But 
later on, seeing that this work could not satisfy the Uleraiy people, as it was 
full of dry arguments, the poet, to please them, wrote a poem full of different 
sentiments’. Gadadhara also differs from Rajii^khtira in this respect and gives 
the following account 

^rlharsa was the best among the royal pandits of the king Govindacandra 
of Biinanis. He had dedicated himself to the philosophical studies and had 
written works like khandana. Other jealous pandits, who were thinking very 
highly of their poetic achievements, were laughing at hbn every day, when 
he entered the court, with the words: “Here comes the dry desert incarnate, 
with the trees of tarka in abundance.^” Once ^rihar^ came to know of 
this, through one of his partisans and to exhibit his poetic powders he wrote 
a, mahdkdvya called Nalacarita and presented it to the king who being highly 
pleased with it offered thenceforth (wo seats to (he poet- one among the 
Tarkavedins Oogicians) and the other among the Sdhityavedins (poets). He also 
offered him two bciel leaves and a title Kavipandita (Poet-Philosopher). 

7. Vidyapati gives a different account in connection with the approvtil of the 
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poem. According to him Srihar^ was a poet of Bengal and went to Banaras 
for the approval of his poem. There was a great pandit called ICoka, who had 
become indifferent to worldly pleasures and who continued to be ever deep 
in meditation on the Supreme. 5rihar^ read his poem, each noon, following 
Koka along the road when he was going to perform his daUy ablutions at 
Manikarnika, Many days passed but Koka did not utter a single word regarding 
the merits or demerits of the poem. Srihai^ getting impatient, charged him, 
once, that he was not lending his ears to his poem. To this Koka replied that 
his intention was to give his judgement only after hearing the whole of the 
poem. To convince Srihar^ further, he straightway recited all the verses of 
the poem which he had heard during this period. SriharM being astonished 
and delighted at this wonderful feat, threw himself before Koka's feet. Koka, 
after praising the merits of the poem, pointing out its defects and discussing 
other details, filled the heart of SrThar^ with joy. 

8. A category oT women, emitting fragrance of lotus from their body. 

9. Kasmir Report (Extra No. of IBBRAS 1877), 9.68. 

10. Dr. Chatterji : Cal. On /, VoL III, No. 6, pp.I53-54. The original stanza which 
runs as: 

tava vartmani vartatdm sivam, 

punarastii tvariiam samdgamah/ 
ayi sddhaya sddhayepsitam, 

smaranlydh samaye vayam vayaA-y^was misconstrued and 
explained as under 
Tava iivam vartma nivarlatdm/ 
sa tvam punah md dgamah/ 

ayi sadhe (ddhind saheti sddhih, tatsamhuddhaii) asddhaya ipsitam/ 

he vayah vayam sariiaye (mriyoranantaram prasange) prdpte smaranlydh// 
Cf Baladeva Upadhyayaj Saniskrtakavicarcd p. 380 ; M,P. Dvivedi : 
Maisadhacaritacared, p 20 n. 

11. Dr. Chatterji: op ciL, p. 154; Baladeva Upadhyaya; op. cit., 381. 

12. History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 325, n.4. 

13. Raja^khajn : Prabandhakosa, Hariharaprabandha. 



Chapter Two 

Home 

It is very difficult to say anything definite regarding the home of 
^rfharsa. We have seen in the previous chapter that the epilogue 
stanzas give us some information regarding our poet, but nowhere 
we find a reference to his native place. One of the concluding 
stanzas (XXIL 153) tells us that the poet was highly honoured by 
the king of Kanauj and Dn Watve* emphatically says that ^rlharsa’s 
native place was none but Kanauj. But Jayacandra, the king of 
Kanauj, who patronised our poet as seen in the previous chapter, 
ruled also over Banaras; so Smt AksaykumarT DevT remarks — 
“Srlharsa lived in V^anasT during the reign of Jayacandra (1168-1194) 
for whose entertainment he wrote this poem.”^ 

The anecdote which describes Mammata as the meternal uncle 
of ^rfharsa, as well as the fact recorded in XVL 131 that the poem 
was highly appreciated by Kasmlr pandits well-versed in ail the 
fourteen lores, may tempt one to connect ^rTharsa with Kasmir. 

The ancient authorities which are not unanimous on this point, 
also do not throw any light on the present problem. Thus Candu 
Pandita seems to connect Srlharsa with Banaras. Rajasekhara, in 
his Harsakaviprabandha speaks of Banaras as not only the birth 
place of ^nharsa, hut also the native place of ^rlharsa’s father, 
whom he describes as the court poet of Jayacandra. But curiously 
enough, the same authority in his Hariharakaviprabandha, 
describes Harihara, who according to him was born in the family 
of Srlharsa, as a native of Bengal If Gadadhara, on one hand, 
connects the author of the Afcwith Banaras, Vidyapati, on the other, 
clearly speaks of Bengal as his native place - a view which is 
conohorated by two Bengali scholais? 

Thus it will be clear that four different places, viz. Kanauj, 
Banaras, Kashmir and Bengal are claimed by different scholars as 
the home of Srlharsa. But the scholars who favour the view of 
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Kanauj and Banai‘as do not give any evidence except the authority 
of Rajasekhara Similarly Ka^mlr is also not a serious contender, 
as we have seen in the previous chapter that the anecdote regarding 
Nlammata and ^rTharsa is unauthentic. Again the appreciation of 
the poem hy the Kashmirian pandits, which goes against the 
authority of Rajasekhara, who records an act of ill-treatment to 
our poet at the hands of these pandits, cannot establish Kashmir 
origin of the author of the Nc who is described as an alien to that 
place by Rajasekhara The name MamalladevT (iSrTharsa’s mother), 
which sounds somewhat Kashmirian, can at the most suggest 
^IrTharsa’s connection with Kashmir on the mother’s side. Thus the 
claims of Kanauj, Banaras and Kashmir to be the home of our 
poet, rest on flimsy grounds. 

Shri Nilkamal Bhattacharya has tried, for the first time, to 
prove that ^rTharsa was a Bengali His arguments, along with some 
other observations of the present writer, are given below : 

Bengali Diction 

Some words which are peculiar to the Bengali language are 
found in the Mx They are 

(1) Fdla- The word Jala' in *dvifdlabaddhdiy (I. 16), which 
is rare, is, however, found in the Assamese language, 
where it means side or section. Prof. Handiqui (p. 594) 
says that the expression dvifdlabaddhdh' would be 
diifdle bandhd' in Assamese. It should be remembered 
that Assam is an adjoining place to Bengal 

(2) Alepana- (11. 26; XV. 12) is a word, which is variously 
explained by the commentators and which, according to 
Narayana and Kanadeva means rice-paste mixed with 
turmeric, to paint walls and floors, corresponds to modern 
Bengali word alpand, 

(3) Udayabhdskaror- (XVIIL 103) means a kind of camphor, 
which, according to Candu Pandita, is found in Gaudcu 

(4) Laladdimba- The use of the word ‘laladdimba' (XXII. 
51) which means a ‘top’ is also very significant The 
modern Bengali word for a top is Ldtima. Isanadeva says 
that in his time the Bengali word for a top was Iddimba'. 
The poet seems to have coined the word laladdimba* 
from the word Iddimba'oi its valiant, current in his time 
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in his mother tongue, viz- Bengali. The modern Assamese 
word for a top is ‘Idtiima'3.nd reminds one the word lattii' 
in Gujarati. Candu Pandita says that in Bengali *dimba’ 
was the word used for a top, and Narayana corroborates 
him by saying that dimba'o]: lala{dydimba was the word 
current in Bengal for a top, while in Maharashtra and 
Kanauj it was called 'bhavard\ (Cf. modern Gujarati word 
bhamaradd). Thus Candu Pandita, whose remark on the 
word udayabhdskara is equally significant, and Narayana, 
seems to suggest that ^rlharsa was a Bengali. 

(5) Annamina— The word 'annanuna' (XIV. 78) is nothing 
but a Sanskrit equivalent of the Bengali expression 
‘mdchhbhdd or ‘fish and rice.’ It is a by-word with the 
Bengalis and thus clearly brings out the Bengali traits of 
our poet 

(6) Ghiighii- 'gliughu' is a Bengali word for a dove and a 
poetic fancy based on this word is found in XIX- 61 where 
the natural 'ghid sound of a dove is imagined to be the 
grammatical term of that name, viz. ghiisajnd given by 
Panini to certain roots in grammar. 

Features of the Bengali Tongue 

Further the mode of his pronunciation noticeable in his poem 
also shows that his mother tongue was Bengali. 

“The Bengali tongue, it should be known”, says Shri N.K. 
Bhattachaiya, “observes no distinction in the pronunciation of the 
three sibilants the letters and ^ (the last when it 

begins a word) arc in Bengali invariably pronounced like ^ and 
respectively; the W in ^ is treated invariably as the vlsarga 
is conspicuous by shortness, and there are other such peculiarities 
holding the Bengali tongue as distinct from others. This trend of 
our poet has revealed itself through his alliterations. Our poet is 
exceedingly fond of alliteration. There is hardly a verse where 
alliteration has not its share, and in most places it partakes of the 
character of an analogue (yarnakd) and so cannot he slighted. 
This fondness of our poet for alliteration or any verbal feat 
having transcended his poetry has made itself felt even in his 
philosophy. Two quotations are made from the khandana- 
khan da 
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(1) tadadvaita-^ rates tdvad had hah pratyaksatah ksaiah 
ndnumdnddi tarn kartum tavdpi ksainate mate 
advaitdgamandsTre sddhu sd dhunvatT pardn 
sevdmevdrayatyarthd-patti-patti-parampard 

(2) samasta-loka-sdstraikamatyamdsritya n rtyatoll 
kd tadastu gatistaHadvastiidfuvyavalidrayoh 

Under such circumstances we may reasonably conclude that 
wherever the adoption of the Bengali mode of pronunciation giv^s 
us prominent cases of alliterations, analogue-ridden or otherwise, 
that is there the pronunciation intended by the poet The timth of 
this will be ascertained from the following illustrations 

1. ^ ^ ^ — aniT tatastasya vibhusitam sitam (1.57); 
ayogabhdjo' pi nrpasya pasyatd (I.lOO); sakhd sakhdyah 
sravadairavo mama (1.136); kitdn dasatah satah kvacit 
(II.4); ajndsisuh stri-iisu-bdlisdstam (X.32); 
bdldmabhdsata sabhdsatatapragalbhd (XI,16); 
asvairasvaira-vegaih (XlhlOO) etc. 

2. ^ ^ - manastu yam nojjhatu jdtu ydtu (III. 59); 
upeyamddhiirya-madhairya-sarji (VI. 93); manusyajan- 
manyapi yanmano jane (IX. 34); ydtiim tato jdtu na 
ydtudhdnah (X. 11); tariipatrajanmd yanmdrutah (XL 39) 
etc. 

3. 'OV ^ - punyena manye punaranyajanma (VIIL 33); 
ananda- mahdrnavair navaih (XII. 2); 
manye'maranirjharinyd (XXIl. 21) etc. 

4. ^ c( ~ bahalam vahan bahu (I. 110); bubhuje vibhuh 
(IV. 60); bubudhire vibudhendrdh (V. 60); trivibudhi 
btibudhe na (V. 12); jTvapibam sivam vadan (IX. 124) etc. 

5. ^ - sakhyamiksate (I. 38); abhikhyd-bhiksddhund (VII. 
104); saukhya-Iakhyah (XI.108); sakhyau saksaxim- 
abhdve'pi (XX. 129) etc. 

6. Visarga- (The peculiarity attaching to the visarga is 
prominent in the analogue alone. Hence that alone is 
considered here)- 

sakalo bhavatyd . . . gunalobhavatydh (III. 115); 
mrgasya ndbhi . . . saurabhavdsandbhih (XXIl 80) 

7. Miscellaneous- rdsirasTn niahasdm (I, 1); asarnvare 
sambara— (153); abdhyamJjyate GI-78); dsannandyaka- 
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visanna pCI. 12); pankajasakhya siksd (XL 102); 
sajja-sayyam (XXIL 2). 

Like his fondness for alliteration his fondness for rhyme too 
is so distinctly manifest in the Naisadha that it may be called a 
regular mania of the poet A few examples may be quoted:— 

(1) dhdryah kathamkdramahani bhavatyd 
viyadvihdn vasudhaika-gatya (III, 

(2) asakyasahkd vyabhicdralietur 

van! na vedd yadi santu keiu (III. 78) 

(3) apdm hi trptdya na vdridhdrd 

svddhuh sugandhih svadate tusdrd (TIL 93) 

(4) tarn kdpi mene smarameva kanyd 
bbeje manohhuvasabhuyamanyd (VIII. 6) 

(5) madhyesabham sa\atatdra bald 
gandharvavidyddharakantha ndld 
tratylmayibhiitavaLT vibhahgd 
sdhitya-nirvartita-drk-tarangd (X. 73) 

Such examples are profuse, not only in the Naisadha, but 
alsp in the kliandana so poor in verses. It is therefore no wonder 
that the influence of the Bengali tongue will be perceived in this 
rhyme too. Thus we have— 

(1) vacasdmapi gocharo na yah 

sa tamd?iandamavindata dvijah (IL 1) 

(2) dsthitdvitathatdguna-pdsas 

tvddrsd sa vidiisd durapdsah (V. 130) 

(3) chhdydsu rupam bhiivi vTksya tasya 
phalam drsordnasire inahisyah (VL 43) 

(4) candrddhikaitaninakliacandrikandm 
dardyatam tatkirandd gh and ndm (VII. 44) 

(5) kdrtavTryabhidarena dasdsye 
renukeva bhavatd sukhandsye (XXL 68). 

Bengali Customs 

The poem refers, in many places, to customs which are 
prevalent in Bengal even to-day. They are given below 

(1) The custom of producing a peculiar sound called ululic 
which is known, to-day, as uludhvani in Bengal, is mentioned in 
XIV. 51, where the ladies, when DamayantT garlanded Nala as a 
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token of selecting him as her lover, are described to have produced 
the ululudhvanL “Now everybody knows” remarks Shri 
Bhattacharya, “that the ululuy though extended as a thing to Assam 
and Orissa as well, is, as a name confined to Bengal alone The 
same finds corroboration in Narayana’s comment: “vivdhddyutsave 
stnndm dhavalddi-mangalagitiviseso gaudadese ululu-rUyucyate” 
(i.e. the term 'uliilu' is used in Gauda for a class of festive songs 
indulged in on festive occasions like marriage, etc.)- where Gauda, 
in the opinions of the experts, is Bengal Mallinatha’s inteipretation 
of the term, though slightly diverging from Nar ay ana’s 
{iilidurityevam riipah kascid harsandtmakah mukli ocedryo 
dhvanivisesa utsavddau stnbhiruccdryate ityiidTcydndmdcdm}i) \\x. 
he has termed it a custom of the North, also; when we view it 
from his own country, the South, points to the same conclusion, 
at least in part Experience also tells us that, excepting Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa, nowhere else in North India is this practice to 
be met with. There too, the union of the name and thing, as observed 
above, is peculiar to the Bengal alone.” 

(2) Other Bengali custom, refcLTed to in the poem, is the use 
of the conch bangle. “This too,” says Shri Bhattacharya, “as the 
writer has come to learn from his investigation, is characteristic 
of Bengal alone. ‘The conch bangle and vermilion’ is a common 
saying for an unwidowed woman in Bengal The connection in 
which it finds mention in the Naisadlia is this. ‘The bride’s arms, 
united with auspicious conch bangles, appeared as if they were 
being attended upon by fresh grown lotus-stalks for acquiring 
tenderness from them’ (XV. 45). That this practice of wearing conch 
bangles is seen only in Gauda or Bengal finds support also from 
Narayaiia, whose words are: gaudadese yivdhakdle sankitavalaya 
dhdranamdcdmh\ (The wearing of conch-bangles by the bride at 
marriage is a practice prevalent in Gauda). Just as the wearing of 
concli-barglcs characterises the beginning of married life, so does 
the breaking of them characterise the beginning of widowhood. The 
poet has referred to this second point also, in connection with his 
description of a certain king (The king of Kanci) who attended the 
svayamvarUy as follows; ‘Swans in the shape of his glories canning 
off lotus-stalks in the shape of conch-bangles breaking on the hands 
of the youthful comsoits of the rival heroes sport in fountains of 
the tears of the same wives of his enemies (XII. 3^." 
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Snharsa *‘was not only an inhabitant of the country of conch 
bangles,” says Sliri Bhattacharya, “but was also conversant with 
the art or with the bracelet-making industry.” As it is conducted 
in Bengal at present, the conch shells are cut up into sections which 
later can he finished into bracelets by polishing and inscribing with 
patterns. The implement used in cutting them up is a peculiar saw 
of ‘a deep crescentTike form’. This saw is referred to in 
NaisadhTycarita XIX. 57. 

(3) The third Bengali custom, found in the poem, is the tying 
of the hands of the bridegroom and the bride with a kusa blade 
at marriage. Shri Bliattacharya says that it is “no scriptural 
injunction, but a usage (kusaih pdnibandhanam de^dcdrali- 
Narayana, p. 635), prevalent in Bengal, and, so far as I have been 
able to learn from investigation, in Bengal only. The poet has 
introduced this in the Naisadha in the following connection: ‘The 
hand of the bridegroom is a delighter in homicide (i.e. in war), 
while that of the bride is a stealer of the lustre of a lotus (being 
equally beautiful). Is it for this reason that in the well-governed 
kingdom these two (a murderer and a thief) were hound with stiff 
kusal (XVL 14).” 

The same scholar gives his concluding remark, in connection 
with the three customs refeiTed to above, thus: “Now if, as we 
have seen, the three customs above alluded to are not found in 
the country (Vidarbha or Naisadha) in relation to which they have 
been introduced, arc we (not) justified in inferring that these are 
the customs of the poet’s own country? N^ayana too, in his 
comment on the ulutu expressed the same opinion, namely, that 
the poet alluded to the custom of his own country {svadesa-rTtih 
kavinoktd). If so, then think what that country should be? Should 
it not be the same country of Gauda or Bengal, where the tliree 
customs unite?” 

“Besides the three places indicated above”, continues the same 
scholar, “the poet has in many other places followed the customs 
of Bengal or his own country. Such are;- 

(4) The painting of the floors and walls of a house with the 
pigment of rice powder on festive occasions (XV. 12). 

(5) The wearing of a cr^st and the holding of a mirror by 
the bridegroom while starting on the marriage procession (XV. 
60,70). 
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(6) The entrance of the married couple into a.room specially 
designed for the occasion, in which they are to pass the night in 
company with their friends (XVI. 46). This room is called, in Bengali, 
‘B^ai'ghar’ and the practice (called ddipdtd in Bengali) of looking 
into the room through the holes, resorted to by the young friends 
of the bride is also referred to in the present stanza. 

(7) Niceties of fish and flesh in marriage feasts (XVL 76, 81, 
82, 87 etc.) The nicety of fish and flesh is a notable feature of 
Bengal. Excepting Kashmir nowhere else in India does a fish meal 
constitute a prominent part of a banquet like Bengal ‘Fish and 
rice' is a by-word with the Bengali, and the same has its exact 
counterpart in our poet’s 'annamTna' (XIV. 78). 

(8) Again, vermilion is a close association of the hair-parting 
of a married woman (whose husband is alive) in. Bengal, and our 
poet’s predilection for this custom of Bengal has led him to 
introduce the thing even in Vidarbha where saffron is seen. In the 
act he has not sacrificed consistency, having shown it not in the 
gynaeceum of Vidarbha itself, but in the bevy of the royal consorts 
who had been invited to the wedding. The connection is this; when 
the royal consorts who had come to attend the nuptials bowed at 
the feet of DamayantI with the express intimation of winning her 
intercession against chances of widowhood at the hands of Nala, 
the lac of her feet appeared on their heads like auspicious vermilion 
for the longevity of their husbands (XV. 55). That saffron is cuiTcntly 
or profusely used in Vidarbha may be gathered from our poet’s 
own words. In one place he says: “Where the large tank infused 
with the saffron coming from the beautiful ladies while bathing, 
does not, like an unappeased woman, clear up by the whole night’ 
(II. 77). In another: “Where at every sunset the saffron shops shone 
like the rays of the sunk-down Sun having tarried on earth.” 
(n. 90). 

Other Bengali customs, which are not noted by Shri 
Bhattacharyct, are as under;- 

(9) While describing DamayantI during her marriage 
decoration, the poet speaks (XV. 34) of a line drawn from the corner 
of her eye and reaching up to her ears. Narayana who generally 
calls such customs as Bengali customs, as seen above, does not 
say so here but says that it is a custom cun'ent among the ladies 
of the countries in the East Thus this custom seems to be in vogue 
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ill Bengal which is in the East, and corroborates the view that 
^rlharsa hailed from Bengal 

(10) The poet describes Dam ay anti, in XIV. 37, as a 
panthadiirgd^ when she was taken by SarasvatT in the middle of 
the passage before the suitors seated in the svayamwra hall, 
Narayana, in his alternative explanation of the term, explains it as 
a travelling image of Durga, and refers to the idol of Durga carried 
on a platform in the streets on festive occasions. This custom, 
which, as informed by Prof. Handiqui (p. 574), is still followed in 
Bengal and Assam on the VijayadasamI day of the great Durgapuja 
festival, further convinces that Bengal was the home of SiTharsa 

(11) The custom of decorating the entrance ground of the 
bride's place with banana plants, which is referred to in XVI. 8 
and which, according to Prof. Handiqui (p. 225), is current even 
now, in some parts of India (e.g. Assam) lends further strength to 
the present issue. 

(12) In XIX. 55, while describing the morning, the poet 
compares the day to a barber lopping off the braid of darkness of 
the night which is compared to a woman. This apparently curious 
and somewhat indecorous custom of removing the locks of hair 
of a lady, which, being the sign of widowhood, is taken to be 
inauspicious, becomes at once justifiable, when we know that in 
Bengal even to-day, the hair of girls is removed twice or thrice 
till they become seven or eight years old, so that they may not 
lose it due to serious illness or some such unexpected accident 
and that they may get luxuriant growth of the same. 

Some of these customs, individually speaking, are more or 
less to be found in other parts of Indiau, as seen above, but as 
observed by Shri Bhattacharya (p. 173), collectively they are 
specialities of Bengal alone. 

Sdrasvata Mantra 

That Bengal was the land of our poet, is further corroborated 
by his devotion to the sdrasvata mantra after the tantra. “For, 
Bengal," says Shri Bhattacharya, “is not simply the great centre of 
tantra, it is its nursery. The influence of this tantra is fully reflected 
in our poet’s chai'actet too. The realisation of the cintdmani mantra 
is the effect of that This finds allusion in XIV. 88-90 of the 
Naisaciha:' 
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This view of Shri Bhattacharya is supported further by Shri 
Nalini Natha Das Gupta, who tries to prove that ^rlharsa was a 
native of Bengal, on the authority of a title miim given to him 
by Vidyaranya and Varada Paudita, and associates him with the 
king Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal, by adducing 
arguments based on the two works of the poet, viz. 
Gaudorvfsakulapraiasti and ViJayaprasastL the latter of which, 
according to Bhavadeva (and not GopTnatha as believed by Das 
Gupta on the authority of Mitra’s MS),'^ is in praise of Vijayasena, 
the lord of Gauda He, more over, finds a covert allusion to this 
king in V. 124, where the adjectives VTrasenakuladTpa and 
Candravamsavasati given to Nala, are equally applicable to 
Vijayasena, whose dynasty also claims descent from VTrasena, and 
the connection of whose race with the moon is brought out by 
the inscriptions of the Senas where their race is connected with 
the ‘ausadhinatha' (moon). Similarly the laudation of the king of 
Gauda in XL 96-100, is highly significant according to Shri Das 
Gupta, who again finds a covert allusion to same Vijayasena who, 
being Karnatic by origin, was dai’k and hence compared with a 
cloud in XL 98. The same scholar tries to harmonise the conflicting 
accounts of Vidyapati and Rajasekhara thus: “As Vijayasena of 
Gauda ceased to rule in a,D, 1158 and Jayacandra of Kanauj and 
Banaras came after him, it becomes indubious that ^IrTharsa, who 
outlived Vijayasena, repaired from Gauda to the court of Jayacandra, 
which, on the one hand, is exactly in keeping with the version of 
Vidyapati, and, on the other, renders incredible all the details of 
the story of Rajasekhara Suri, except that the poet’s name was 
HTra and that he was a contemporary of Jayacandra. 

Dr. De^s Objections 

Dr. De^ refutes the argument based on features of Bengali 
tongue by observing that “the indiscriminate use, in alliteration and 
chiming of the three sibilants, the two nasals, ‘b’ and ‘v’, ‘y’ and 
‘j’ as sounds of equivalent value is not definitely conclusive as it 
is sanctioned by rhetoricians.” 

On the practice of ulMu sound, Dr. De says-“^rTharsa’s 
Bengali origin need not follow. . . from his use of the word ululu 
“ .. K.K. Handiqui (pp. 541-42) has shown that it is not an exclusively 
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Bengali custom, being found in some Jain writers of V/esterii 
India- 


On the custom of wearing conch bangles he remarks — “Similar 
remarks apply to the reference PCV. 45) to the custom of wearing 
conch bangles which is also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata {Virata 
XL 1) and KadambarV^ 


Dr, De^s Objections Examined 

Above objections are raised by Dr. De on some of the 
arguments advanced by these two scholars- especially of the former. 
He calls their attempt “wholly unconvincing”. On the names of 
Hfra and MamalladevI (^rlharsa^'s parents), he further observes that 
“these are hardly Bengali names”. But this objection based on the 
names is groundless being indecisive, as the names of one province 
are sometimes adopted by the other, as is seen in case of Talhana 
(the brother of a Gujarati cornmr. Caiidu Pandita), whose name 
apparently looks Kashmir—like. On the contrary, the style of 
prefixing 5rT before poet’s and his father’s name (XXIL153 and 
epilogue stanzas respectively) is typically Bengali. In spite of Shri 
Tagore’s revolt against this practice; it is yet in vogue. Cf. e.g. the 
names like “"Shri Aurobindo’, ‘Shri Shrikumara Bandopadhyaya’ 
(Head of the Bengali Dept, Calcutta). Similarly the practice of 
suffixing the word DevT after the name of a woman, as in 
MamalladevT (epilogue stanzas) is also typically Bengali. 

The objections of Dr. Dc will prove only this much that the 
customs like u lit hi and conch bangles were fond in places other 
than Bengal but they cannot prove that they were not in vogue 
in Bengal in ^rTharsa’s time as they are prevalent even to-day in 
that country. Thus the arguments which are not conclusive 
themselves, may be taken as corroborative to prove that ^rlharsa 
was a Bengali - a conclusion strengthened by the external evidence 
given below. Moreover, it seems from Dr. De’s unworthy evaluation 
of the poem, as well as from his own words such as “it would be 
an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were 
finally proved,” that he is interested in setting aside the claim of 
Bengal as being the native place of SrTharsa. 

External Evidence 

There are three independent traditions from different quarters 
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of India, according to which, the poet was an inhabitant of Bengal 
First is a tradition of Gujarat recorded by Rajasckhara Suri, in the 
Hariharakaviprabandha, who calls Harihara, born in ^riharsa’s 
family, gaudadesiyah. The other is of the South recorded by 
Nmayana whose remarks are quoted above. The third, which is 
recorded by Vidyapati, is from Bengal itself. But the most 
conclusive evidence is found in a list published by Mu ni 
Jiiiavijayaji,^ which records a bhdsya on the Nc by ^iTharsa’s 
grandson, called Kainalakara Gupta, whose title Gupta being most 
common among the Bengalis, settles the problem almost certainly. 

Conclusion 

However, looking to the conflicting nature of the evidence, 
it will be better to conclude that ^iTliarsa was a Bengali by blood 
and his father being patronized by the king of Kanauj, was living 
at his court. The same honour was extended to SrTharsa as well 
His works, which have not come down to us, will help us, when 
found out, in aixiving at a final decision. Till then Bengal may be 
accepted provisionally as ^IrTharsa’s home. 
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Chapter Three 

Works 

Only two works - the NaisadhTyacaritani and the Kliandana- 
khamiakhddya - of Srlliarsa have come down to us. But from the 
account of Rajasekliara, who informs that SrTharsa had composed 
more than hundred works, it seems that he was a prolific writer. 
This is corroborated further by the epilogue stanzas, which mention 
as many as eight works of our poet, and by the Khandana which 
refeis to his other work called IsvardbhisandhL The several 
catalogues of Mss, which attribute several works to our poet, also 
support the view that SrTharsa might have written many works, 
most of which are gulped by the omnivorous time. We shall divide 
these works into two groups;— (I) The works of SrTharsa mentioned 
in his extant works. The authoi'ship of these works need not be 
questioned as they are claimed in the epilogue stanzas which 
represent genuine record; and (II) The works which are attributed 
to SrTharsa in the catalogues of Mss. The authorship of these works 
is not as ceitain as the works of the previous group, as they are 
sometimes attributed to some other writer also. A discussion 
regarding the nature, contents and authorship of these works- 
arranged alphabetically- is given below : 

1. WORKS MENTIONED IN THE NAJSADMIYACARITAM THE 
KHANDANAKHANDA KHAD YA 


(1) Arnavavarnana 

It is mentioned in At IX.160. “It is obviously a description 
of the beauties and traditions of the ocean”, says Dr. 
Krishnamachariar (P.181), who seems to follow Aufrecht^ However, 
Dr. D.R. Bhandarlcar remarks: ''Aniavavama/ia has been wrongly 
translated by ‘description of the sea’. And this Arnava undoubtedly 
is Arnoraja, who belonged to Chahaman dynasty of Sambhar, who 
was a contemporary of the Chainkya Kumarapala, and for whom 
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we have the date V.E 1196 = A.D. 1139.”^ But this does not seem to 
be probable as generally vaniana does not mean a carita and 
Vidyadhara, the oldest commentator, also describes it as 
samudrasya varnanam. This is further corroborated by a stanza 
which describes the sea and which is attributed to ^rlharsa^. 

(2) Chindaprasasti 

This work, which is referred to in Nc XVII. 222, is a poem 
according to commentator Narahari. 

According to Shri R.P. Chanda, this Chinda is “Lalla of the 
Chinda family, whose ‘Dewal Prasasti', is dated in a,d, 992'*^. But 
Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, who is followed by Dr. Krishnamachariar 
(P.I81), identifies him with “the Chinda king of Gaya, refeired to 
in an inscription dated 1813 after Buddha’s nirvana = A.D. 1176.” 
Aiifrecht calls it an “Encomium of the King Cauda”, 

(3) Gaudorvlsakiilaprasasti 

The name of the present work, which is mentioned in Nc 
VI 1.110, shows that it is a poem eulogising the family of the king 
of the Gaucla (Bengal) counti^. The scholais, however, arc not 
unanimous in identifying this Gaucla king. Thus, according to Shri 
R.P. Chanda, he “was MahTpala-I”. Shri R.D. Sen^ seems to identify 
him with Adisura of Bengal, who invited five Brahmins from 
Kanauj to Bengal and among them SrTharsa was one. Shri N.D. 
Das Gupta opines that this is a work in honour of the Sen dynasty 
as “in the Second half of the 12th cent the dynasty that was reigning 
in Gauda was the Sen dynasty.”^ Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar does not 
see, in this work, any reference “to any specific ruler of the Gauda 
country” 

(4) Isvardbhisandhi 

SrTharsa refers, five times, to this work, in his Khandana- 
khandakhddya. Like Khandana, this also seems to be a 
philosophical work discussing the concept of God, The nature and 
contents of this work are easy to imagine from the quotations given 
below. It seems to have been divided into several chapters such 
as ‘Svaprakasavada’ (The God is self-luminous) Jnatatavada' (The 
God is Jnaiiavisaya) and ‘Vedapranianya’ (The authority of the 
Vedas) etc. 
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However it is curious to note that in one place, the author 
refers to it in future tense meaning thereby that the book was not 
written yet, while all the other references ai‘e in the past tense. 
This difficulty can be solved by saying that the chapter on 
‘Svaprakasavada’ was not written, when he refeiTed to this work 
while other chapters were perhaps ready. It is not wise to say that 
he had written two independent works of this name. Thus it 
becomes clear that the Khandana and the Isvardhhisandhi were 
simultaneously written. 

(5) Khandanakhandakhddya 

This work, which is referred to in the Nc VI.113, has, 
fortunately, come down to us. The title Literally means- "A sweet 
eatable of refutation”. Just as the Nc occupies a very high place 
in the field of poetry so does the Khandana in the field of 
Philosophy. It is “the greatest work of Advaita dialectics. It is one 
long dissertation on the vanity of philosophy, setting forth the 
inability of the human mind to compass those exalted objects which 
its speculative ingenuity suggests as worthy of its puisuiL In the 
spirit of Nagarjuna, he analyses the common categories with 
minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a long and 
arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that 
nothing can be conclusively proved to be either tme or false. 
Eveiything is doubtful except universal consciousness. His belief 
in the ultimate reality of spirit marks him off from Buddhist 
nihilism (I. 5). He discusses at great length of pramdiias of the 
Nydya, its theory of causation, and argues that the Nydya is busy 
with apparent existence and not reality. The diversity of things is 
not ultimate (I. 9) while the Absolute is, though never kiiown.”^ 
^iTharsa refutes many definitions of Udayana, the author of 
Laksanavail and other works. The work is known for its 
abstruseness and as such there are many commentaries on it 

Srlliarsa refers to this work in the epilogue stanza to the sixth 
canto of his poem, while the twenty-first canto of the poem is 
refen'ed to in the Khandana. This mutual reference has led some 
to think that both these works were simultaneously written by the 
poet But it demands too much from credulity to believe that the 
two works, entirely different in character, were written 
simultaneously. Again, as seen above, the Isvambhisandhi was 
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simultaneously written with the Kfiandana, and as such the three 
works - vi 2 - the Nc, the Khandana and the Isvardbhisandhi - 
cannot he simultaneous production of a person. Thus it will be 
safe to conclude that tlie two philosophical works were written 
simultaneously and the poem was written before the Khandana. 
The epilogue stanza which refers to the Khandana, thus docs not 
seem to be synchronous with the production of the Nc. However, 
the tradition^ recorded by Candu Pandita and Gadadhara, speaks 
of the priority of the Khandana. It is probable that the tradition 
might have been based on the epilogue stanza, which refers to the 
Khandana and that Candu Pandita and Gadadhara may not be 
aware of the reference to the Nc in the Khandana as none of them 
seems to be a student of philosophy. 

^rlharsa seems to be very proud of his philosophical work 
and assures in third vei^e, the students that even simple cramming 
of his work will make them invincible in dialectic discussions. 

This work is, however, challenged by the great logician 
Gahgesa Upadhyaya of Mithila (12th cent a.d.). His 
Tattvacintdmani, where he refutes the Khandana; is refuted in its 
turn by Vacaspati (A.D. 1350) who re-established the views of 
SrTliarsa in his work called Khandanoddhdra. 

{6) Navasdhasdnkacarita 

This is referred to in the Nc XXIL 149, according to which 
it is a canipil - a poem mixed with prose. Dr. Buhler informs that 
“The Jcsalmir Bhandara contained only ninety yeam ago a copy 
of his (i.e. Srlharsa’s) SdhasdhkacarUa, though it is not to be found 
there any longer.” 

It is difficult to say who this king was as there are many 
kings bearing the title ‘Sahasahka’. According to Vidyadhara, he is 
a Gaud a king. Tsanadeva follows Vidyadhara but in his alternative 
explanation, which is also found in Yisvesvara Bhatta, he 
indentifies this Sahasahka with Vikramaditya GopTnatha identifies 
him with the king of Kashi. Narahari, on the other hand, identifies 
him with^Bhojaraja, 

Shri R.P. Chanda identifies Sahasahka “with the Parmar king 
Sindhuraja of Malwa, who, according to Padmagupta’s Nava- 
sdhasdhkacaritOy had the bineda Navasdhasdhka and succeeded 
Vakpati after a.d. 994.” But Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar conjectures that 
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^"perhaps Navasahasdnka may be an epithet of Jayacandra himself’. 

Shri P.N, Purnaiya^ identifies him with the sovereign of 
Gadhipura (i.e. Kanauj), who v/as the patron of ^rlkrsna, the 
grandfather of Mahesvara, the author of Visvaprakdsanighantu and 
Sd hasdhka ca ritra. 

Prof, Wilson thinks that *'Sdhasdnka may he a title of Sri 
Candradeva, who founded the ruling dynasty of Kanauj about the 
end of the 11th cent., which he acquired by his own strength.” 

Aufrecht says that the work either praises Bhojaraja or 
Vikramarka- Vidyapati in his Purusaparlksd calls Vikramaditya as 
Sdhasdiika^ 

Of all these views, the view of Vidyadhara may be considered 
as probable in view of the fact that he is the oldest authority on 
the subject 

(7) Si vasa ktis iddh i 

This work, which is mentioned in the Nc XVIII. 154 is also 
read as Sivabhaktisiddhi The oldest Ms, however, reads the fii-st 
title. 

It seems to be the work of Tantrasdstra describing Siva and 
Sakti, as is evident from the Nc XIV, 98 as well as the rnangala 
stanza of the Khandana, where, the poet’s devotion for the 
ArdhandrTsvam form of Lord ^iva is clearly visible. 

(8) Sthairyaviedranaprakarana 

This is mentioned in the Nc IV. 123. It seems to be “a 
disquisition on philosophy”, and according to Narayana and other 
commentators, it is a work establishing the non-traiisitory 
character of the world by refuting the ksanabhanga theory of the 
Buddhist philosophers, according to whom everything is 
transitory. 

(9) Vijayaprasasti 

It is described as Snvijayaprasastl in the Nc V, 138. Dr. 
Bhandarkar in his Report (1907), says that in an old catalogue of 
the Jasalmere Bhandar, a poem named Vijayaprasasti, is refeired 
to. But it is not found in the published catalogue {GOS XXI). It 
is difficult to say who this king Vijaya was. The commentator 
Bhavadeva (and not Gopinatha as believed by some)^^ identifies 
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him with Vijayasena of Bengal The commentator SrTvatsa, on the 
other hand, identifies him with Vijayacandra and remarks that the 
word ^rT is prefixed to the work either because the king was then 
alive or out of the poet’s respect for the king. 

Shri R.P. Chanda identifies him “with Vijayapala” of the 
Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj, an inscription of whose time is dated 
in A.D. 960 and whose successor Rajyapala was a contemporai 7 of 
Sultan Muhammad of Gajni.” 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is, however, of the opinion that “Vijaya 
of his (i.e. ^IrTliarsa’s) Vijayaprasasti can thus be no other than 
Jayacandra’s father Vijayacandra (A.D. 1155-59)” and is followed by 
Krishnamachariar (p. 181) and Pt Shivadatta (p, 9). The line 
prakhyatakfrtikavivarnitavaibhavani, which qualifies the glories 
(yasdmsl) of Vijayacandra, also coiTohorates this view. 

Dr. De, however, rightly remarks about all these works 
that “We know nothing about tlie nature and content of these works 
and all historical speculations based upon them are idle.”*^ 

a WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO SrIHARSA 
(1) Amarakhandanam 

It is a work which criticises the Ndmalingdnusdsana, 
popularly known as Amamkosa - the well-known lexicon of 
Amarasiniha and which in its turn is refuted by Krsnasuri in 
his Aniaramandana. This work which is not recorded by 
Aufrecht, is recorded by Dr. Raghavan. Fortunately, it is printed 
by Dr. T.R. Chiiitamani, as found by him in two palm-lcaf Mss, 
in Teliigu script It is attributed to Sriharsa on the authority of 
the concluding stanza. Dr. Chiiitamani, who could not identify him 
exactly, remarks : 'Tt seems certain that he is not identical either 
with the author of the Ratnavali, etc. or with the author of the 
Naisadha and other works. The present author quotes from recent 
writers and hence the conclusion stated above.” Dr. Raghavan, 
however, gives us good information about this ^iTharsa, (A.D. 1770) 
— a late writer of the Telugu county — who was one of the pupils 
of Sujanabliatta, who in his turn was one of the pupils of 
Divakarabhatta and whose son was Kesaribhatta Kallolabhatta, the 
son of Kesaribhatta, informs us that this Sriharsa wrote a 'Naisadha 
kavya’ also. It is clear from this that this later Telugu writer not 
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only adopted the name of the author of the Nc but also really vied 
with him. 

Thus, the claim of Amarakliandanam to be the work of our 
poet, is set aside. 

(2) Dvirupakosa 

Dvirupakosa is a lexicon collecting words having two different 
forms, e.g. agdra, and dgdra, differing in forms, but having the 
same meaning, viz: a house. Collection of words having three 
different forms is called Trirupakosa It seems that many attempts 
were made to compile such lexicons as there are four Dvirupakosas 
known to us attributed to Bharata Mallika, Mahesvara 
Punisottamadeva and ^IrTharsa 

The author says, in the beginning, that he wrote this work 
to delight those who are not adept in grammar and to earn the 
favour of poets. He also professes to have consulted the different 
forms of words as found in other works. In the colophon, the 
authorship is claimed for ^rTharsa, who is described as the son of 
Hlra and as the author of the Naisadha mahdkdvya. This makes 
it clear that the author is our poet and that the work was composed 
after the Nc. 

The work is recorded, in a colophon of a Ms as 
Durghatanighantu. ‘‘It need not be supposed that the author is one 
Durghata This text of this Dvirupakosa or lexicon of doublets is 
the same as that ascribed to SrTharsa in the next number. The 
author, therefore, is ^riharsa”^^ 

Burnell, however, remarks that it is “almost identical with 
the last section of Mahesvara’s Visvaprakdsa, viz. 
SahdabhedaprakdsaP' 

(3) Jdnakigiid 

A work of this name is ascribed to Srlharsa by 
Krishnamachariar. Nothing can be said, at present, on this work, 
except that it is a devotional poem according to AufrecliL 

(4) Paiicanaliyakavya 

This is mentioned hmong the works of Srlharsa by Dr, 
Dasgupta most probably on the authority of Aufrecht 

But this is not really an independent work of ^rlharsa; it is 
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the 13th canto of the Nc that generally passes under this name, as 
it deals with the paronomastic description, by SarasvatT, of the five 
Nalas - one real Nala and the four gods appearing in the form of 
Nala - and which, as it represents ^Irlharsa at his best in the art 
of double entendre, is very popular among the Sanskrit pandits. 

(5) ^abdabhedanirdesa 

Sabdabhedanirdesa or Sabdabhedaprakdsa as it is otherwise 
called, seems to be another name of Dvirupakosa mentioned above. 
This is corroborated by the stanzas, which are almost identical with 
those of Dvirupakosa. P.P.S. Shastri, however, remarks that ‘The 
work is attributed to Bhattoji DIksita in the Madras Govt Oriental 
Mss Library, Descriptive Catalogue VoL III. No. 1747,’' 

(6) ^lesdrthapadasangraha 

Slesdrthapadasangraha is a classified dictionaiy of 
homonyms and words which have, different meaning according to 
gender. It is recorded by Aufrecht who attributes it to ^rlharsa on 
the authority of BnmelL 

In the beginning, the author pays respects to Rama, STta and 
Ganesa respectively. In the next stanza are given the names of the 
work and its author ‘^Iriharsa Kavi’, who admits his indebtedness 
to other lexicons. The work proper begins with the fouith stanza, 
which gives different meanings of the word Bramha. The last stanza 
discusses the different meanings of the word kapila and kadru, 
while the colophon again refers to the author as Kavirdja Sriharsa 
and gives the name of the work which is spoken of as having one 
chapter. 

Probably, this work cannot be claimed for our poet as the 
devotion of the author of the present work to Rama and STta is 
in contrast with that of the JVc, whose devotion for the Lord 5iva 
is clearly visible in his two extant works. 

(7) Siiprabhdtastotra 

The Siiprabhdtastotra is a hymn in praise of Buddha as the 
Illuminator. It has twenty-four stanzas principally in the nidlinT 
metre and bears Hajsa’s name in the colophon, as informed by 
Jackson. Thomas ascribes this w’ork to our poet, but it is claimed 
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by Jackson for Harsavardhana, the patron of Bana (7th cent) and 
the author of the well-known dramas Ratndvall Priyadarsikd and 
Ndgdnanda, on the ground that it harmonises “with the king’s later 
Buddhistic tendencies.”^'* 

(8) VdnTvildsa 

The Vdnivildsa which is not recorded by Aufrechh is a 
lexicon of doublets; the epilogue stanza attributes it to ^rlharsa 
the son of HIra, in the manner of the epilogue stanzas to the Nc. 

The work is important as the author has consulted, as he 
admits in the beginning, many lexicons - some of which are quite old 
works, while others yet unknown - such as Amara, 5dhata (= V^bhata) 
Visva, Vaijayanti, Sasvata, Halayudha, Kesava, Yadava, Manmatha, 
^abdarriava and Kamandaka, etc. which are mentioned in the end. 

There is no sufficient evidence, however, to attribute it to 
our poet, even though the epilogue stanza, which is an imitation 
of that of the Afc, claims it for him. 

We stop here with a wish that the works of ^rlharsa which 
have not come down to us, may be restored to us some day. 
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Chapter Four 


Date 

‘‘There is not a single date in Sanskrit chronology which is not, 
or has not been, disputed.”^ The statement is quite true in case of 
^riharsa, whose date was freely discussed, once, in the volumes 
of Indian Antiquary, by eminent scholars. 

Dr. G. Buhler 

It was Dr. Biihler, who for the first time tried to fix the date 
of SrTharsa, on the strength of the account of ^Iriliarsa as given 
by Rajasekhara He came to the following conclusion 

SrTharsa was a*" protege of king Jayantacandra (Jayacandra). 
This Jayantacandra must have ascended the throne between a.D. 
1163 and A.D, 1177, as the last inscription of his father (Vijayacandra) 
is dated in the former year and the first of his own grants in the 
latter year. Again, according to Rajasekhara, he was a contemporary 
of Kumarapala (A.D. 1143-1174). Thus Jayacandra ruled over Banaras 
between A.D. 1163 and 1194 (the year in which he was dethroned 
by the Muslims), Thus “the NaisadhTya'\ concludes Dr. Buhler, 
“must have been written between A.D. 1163 and 1174 i.c. between 
the earliest date on which Jayacandra's accession to the throne may 
be placed, and Kumarapala’s death.^’^ Thus the date of the 
composition of the Naisadka and hence the date of its author is 
the latter half of the 12th century A.D. 

Justice K*T. Telang 

But this date was challenged by Justice K.T. Telang,^ who 
did not accept the account of Rajasekhara as authentic, on the 
ground that it “is in many details obviously fancifur\ He advances 
the following arguments 

L The Naisadhlya is quoted in SarasvatTkanthdhiiarana. 
(beginning of the 11th centuiy). 
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2, Madhavac^a’s Sankaravijaya (XV. 72, 141, 157) mentions 
Bana, Mayura, Udayana, and Khandanakara poet ^rlharsa as 
philosophers vanquished by ^aiikaracarya. The account of 
MMhavacarya (before the middle of the 14th century A.D.) is earlier 
than that of Rajasekhara (middle of the 14th century A.D.) in point 
of time and hence should be more reliable than that of the latter. 

3. Vacaspatimisra (11th century) wrote a refutation of the 
KhandancL 

He then comes to the following conclusion : ^These facts 
indicate a period which is about two centuries earlier than the period 
to which the Harsaprabandha assigns the subject of its narrative.”^ 

Thus according to Justice Telang the date of SrTharsa is 9th 
or 10th century A.D. 

F. 5. Growse 

In the same year, Mr. RS. Growse pointed out that the Hindu 
bard Chanda (end of the 12th century), regarded the Naisadha as 
a poem of considerable antiquity. His conclusion was based on the 
fact that Chanda’s work mentions, in the beginning, eminent writers 
and his predecessors. The persons mentioned are (1) ^esa-naga, (2) 
Visnu, (3) Vy^a, (4) ^ukadeva, (5) Srlharsa, (6) Kalid^a, (7) 
Dandamali; and (8) Jayadeva He believed that the names “are 
evidently arranged in what is intended to be chronological order.”^ 
Thus Growse supported Justice Telang. 

R. D. Sen 

But this view of Mr. Growse, was challenged by Shri Ram 
Das Sen, “who pointed out the flaws in the poem of Chanda viz. 
Prithviraja Raso and concluded that there is no chronological order 
intended by the poet 

F. N. Piirnaiya 

Next comes Shri P.N. Purnaiya with new arguments based 
on the textual study. He mentions those works of SrTliarsa, the 
names of which are given in the epilogues of the Veand identifies 
the Sdliasdnka of ^riharsa’s Navasdhasdnkacarita, with 
Candradeva, the sovereign of Gadhipura (Le. Kanauj) whose era of 
rule was “the early part of the 11th century, if not the latter extremity 
of the 10th,”'’ 
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Thus he puts ^nharsa in the last quarter of the 10th cent or 
at the most in the middle of the 11th centuiy. 

R.P, Chanda 

Shri R.P. Chanda proceeds further on this line and identifies 
the Gauda king of the GaudorvTsakiilaprasasti^ with Mahipala-I; 
the Chinda king of the Ckindaprasasti with the king Lalla of the 
Chinda family and the Sdhasdhka of the Navasdhasdnkacarita with 
the king Sindhuraja of Malwa and concludes that “Srlharsa, like 
Bilhana in the 11th cent must have been, a wandering pandit in 
the beginning of his career and visited the courts of Sindhuraja, 
Lalla and Mahipala I, and tried to win their favours by dedicating 
prasastis to them, before he secured the patronage of the king of 
Kanauj.”® 

D.R, Bhandarkar 

Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, in his editorial note on the above article, 
however, remarks : “I am afraid, ^rlharsa cannot be placed so early 
as the close of the 10th cent, as Mr. Ram Prasad Chanda contends, 
I agree with Buhler in accepting the statement of Rajasekhara, the 
author of the Prabandhakosa, that ^rTharsa wrote the 
Naisadhiyacarita at the bidding of Jayantacandra, who can be 
no other than the Gahadavala king Jayacandra (a.D, 1172-87).”^ He 
gives different conjectures about the kings of ^rTharsa’s works. 

Thus the different dates given by different scholais can be 
summarised as under 

Justice K.T. Telang 

Mr. F.S. Growse 

Shri R.P. Chanda 

Shri P.N. Purnaiya 

Dr. G. Buhler 

Shri R.D. Sen 

Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar 

Dk G, Buhler 

This controversy was brought to an end by Dr. Biililer, by 
answering the following objections put forth by his opponents. 


9th or 10th century A.D. 

Middle of the 11th centui-y. 

^ Latter half of the 12th centuiy. 
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The objections 

1. ^nharsa is quoted in the Sarasvatlkanthdbharana (First half 
of the 11th century). 

2. Vacaspati Misra (11th cent) refuted the Khandana. 

3. ^rlharsa was a contemporary of ^ahkaracarya according to 
Madhava’s Sahkamvijaya. 

4. Chanda (12th cent) placed ^riharsa before Kalid^a 
Dr. Biihler^s reply 

1. An examination of Sarasvatikantlidbharana shows that 
there is no quotation from the Afc in that work. An index prepared 
by ^rT VainanacaryEi, his ^astri, as well as a list of the authors 
and works quoted in the SarasvatTkanthdbharana by Dr. Aufrecht 
settled this dispute for ever. 

2. This Vacaspati is a later Vacaspati and not his earher 
namesake (of the 11th cent). His Khandanoddhdra is not included 
in the list of books of the ancient VacaspatL 

3. Madhava’s work is devoid of all historical value. “It is 
nothing but a mass of legends heaped, one upon the other, for the 
glorification of the great master. To give only one instance of its 
inaccuracies, ^lahkara is made to refute Bana and Mayura, the two 
well-known poets of the 7 th century, and besides the 
khandanakartd, his predecessor Udayanacarya The testimony of 
such a work ought never to he invoked in chronological 
questions.”^^ 

4. This point was rebutted by Justice Telang. Moreover Chanda 
was not the real author of Prithvirdja Rdso. According to Kaviraja 
Murardhan, the work belongs to the 14th cent, at the earliest There 
is thus nothing wrong if the work refers to ^IrTharsa as a poet of 
bygone ages, as concluded by Justice Telang. 

Dr. Buhler also adduced the evidence from the commentary 
of Candu Pandita (composed in Samvat 1353=* A.D. 1297) ^ho speaks 
of a commentary by his predecessor Vidyadhara and who calls the 
NaisadhTya, a navam kdvyam, ‘recent poem’, which, therefore, 
cannot be put too e^uly as Justice Telang and others think. He 
thus puts him in the ‘second half of the 12th century.’ 

But the date of Srlharsa can be pushed back by a quarter 
of a century, on the authority of the evidence supplied by his 
philosophical work viz. the Khandana, which quotes and refutes. 
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in many places, the arguments of Udayana, the author of the 
LaksandvalL composed in ^aka 906= A.D. 984 The same work 
refers to Mahimabhatta (a.D. 1020-1060) and his Vyaktiviveko}^ 
^Iriharsa, therefore, cannot be eai’lier than A.D, 1020. Thus the 
attempts of the scholars, referred to above, to place Sriharsa 
earlier, are dismissed, on the internal evidence supplied by the 
Khandana. 

Fortunately, we are able to fix the lower limit also, as the 
Nc is quoted, for the first time, by Mahendrasuri, a pupil of Jain 
polymath Hemacandracarya (A.D. 1088-1172) in his commentary 
called Anekdrtha-kairavdkarakaiimudT, on his preceptor's 
Anekdrthasangraha}^ This commentary was written immediately 
after the death of Hemacandracarya. Thus this proves that the Nc 
had become popular about A.D. IISO (approximate year of the 
composition of Mahendra’s work). The date of the composition of 
the Nc, therefore, can be given as A.D. 1175 if not earlier. 

Hence the date of ^iTharsa falls between A.D. 1020-1180, and 
his literaiy career may fall between 1125 to 1180, as his 
Khandana is refuted by Gahgesa Upadhyaya (a.d. 1200) in his 
Tattvacintdmanl 

Prof. S.P. Bhattacharya, in his learned article on ‘The probable 
date of the naisadhacarita'}^ down this period further, with 

the following words : “it would thus appear that Sriharsa's KJu Kh, 
(" Khandanakhandakhddyd) must not be later than 1170 A.C. and 
that ^rlharsa’s period of literaiy activity must fall between 1130-1170 
A.C. If the KC. (" Nc was separated by a fair interval from the Kh, 
K}h [n. 26: This disposes off the view that both the NC. and Kh. 
Kfh were contemporaneous as the verse at the cud of the 6 th canto 
describing the epic as sahaja has been taken to suggest. That the 
word sahaja has not been used in its restricted sense is evident 
from the poet’s reference to the closing portion of the NC. in the 
beginning of the Kh. Kh. P. 119], as in all probability it could not 
but have been, the latter being a mature work, it would veiy likely 
be earlier than 1150 a.c.”^'^ 

Finally he places the iVc “before the middle of the 12th century, 
at least a decade prior to 
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Chapter Five 

Erudition 

SrTharsa was a product of an age of learning in which the scholars 
and poets used to vie with one another to show their superiority 
over their rivals. Some profound pandits used to visit different parts 
of the country to conquer rival pandits in the court of other kings. 
The victorious pandits collected from the patron king a certificate 
of their victory over their rival pandit Such a certificate was called 
a jayapatrcL In order to surpass the rivals, the pandits sometimes 
even resorted to the supernatural powers and there are many 
references to the propitiation of SarasvatT, the goddess of learning 
for such powers. The Nc itself is an outcome of such a cintdmani 
mantra (I. 145), the efficacy of which is extolled in XIV- 88-92, 
Amaracandra Suri and Harihara (12th cent.) are described as 
siddha-sdrasvata scholais by Rajasekhara- Balacaiidra (I3th cent) 
also received such sdrasvata mantra Xxom Udayasuri. In this age 
scholarship was more honoured than poetry, which occupied 
secondary position. Somadeva (LOth cent) in his Yasastilakacampii 
says that his poetry was merely a by-product of his philosophical 
studies. Sriharsa was also primarily a scholar and wrote the Nc as 
a by-product of his scholarehip to prove that he is not a mere di 7 
dialectician but also a connoisseur of poetry. The Nc was written 
by him to silence his detractors by exhibiting his poetic genius. 

^rTharsa’s erudition is reflected in many places in the Nc. Some 
most important philosophical allusions are pointed out here below. 

Sdnkhya Doctrines 

The satkdryavdda of the Sahkhyas, according to which the 
effect already exists in the cause is referred to in V. 94. 

Vfl isesika Theory 

According to the Vaisesika philosophers, the world is created 
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from atoms — th& smallest unit When two such atoms unite they 
produce a larger unit called dvyanuka (binary); when three such 
binaries unite they give rise to one tryanuka or trasarenu (tertiary); 
in this manner the gross earthy gross water etc. are produced. This 
theory is refened to in III. 125. 

Next important reference is to the Vaisesika theory of 
Darkness in XXIL 35. According to the Kanadasutras, darkness is 
non-existence {abhdvd)^ because it is different in origin from 
substance, quality and action, and is occasioned simply by the 
obstruction of light by some other substance. Thus, according to 
the Vaisesikas, darkness is not a substance, as is the case with 
the Mlmamsalcas (Kumarila School), but merely the absence of 
light 

According to tradition, the Vaisesika system was revealed 
to Kanada by the Lord ^iva in the form of an owl {uliikd) and 
hence it is called aiilukadarsana. An ow] can see only in the 
darkness and hence SrTharsa says in this stanza that it is only the 
aiilukadarsana that can well determine the tnie nature of darkness. 

Nyfiya Concept of Afoksa 

But an important reference to the Nyaya philosophy is found 
in XVll. 75, wherein their conception of rnoksa is criticised 
According to this school, salvation is absolute cessation of pain, 
which is regarded as having twenty-one forms covering the whole 
range of human experience, including knowledge and pleasure. Thus 
it is a colourless condition devoid of all attributes and hence it is 
described here as a state resembling that of a stone; and the 
propounder of this system is called punningly Gotama (a bull par 
excellence). The Vedantist Sriharsa, ■ in this manner, takes an 
opportunity of ridiculing the Nyaya conception of nioksa, which 
ran counter to the Vedanta theory that emancipation is eternal bliss. 

MTmdmsd Doctrines 

According to the MTmamsa school, gods have no existence 
apart from the mantras with which they are invoked Again they 
have no corporeal form, because they are never visible. This theory 
is referred to by our poet in V. 39 and XIV, 73. 

This theory of the MTmamsakas has been attacked by both 
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5arikaracarya and Ramanujacarya who favour the traditional view 
that ^ods have a corporeal existence. 

The Mlmamsa theory of the self-validity of knowledge 
(Svatahprdmdnyd) is also referred to in II. 61. 

According to the MImamsakas the validity of cognitions is 
inherent in them, and they are, therefore, able to bring about* the 
apprehension of an object without depending upon any other source 
of knowledge. If the apprehension of an ob^ct must be deferred 
until the validity of the source of the cognition is ascertained, there 
will be amvasthd (series of cognitions ad infinituni). Hence they 
believe in the authoritative character of the cognising faculty 
ipuddhi) and maintain that a cognition that has definitely taken 
place does not require coiToboration by other cognitions, and should 
be regarded as authoritative or self-evident 

The atheism of the MTmarnsakas is also mentioned in 11.64, 
where their system is described as rejecting the Lord ^iva (i.e. the 
Supreme Being), though He is glorified by all the Vedas, and exerts 
himself for the sake of othem without any interest of his own. 

Vedanta Doctrines 

An elaborate description of the devotion of the Upanisad to 
the Absolute is found in XL 129. The philosophy of the Upanisads 
is described as devoting itself to the One Being, beyond the range 
of speech, an ocean of consciousness, an infinite joy, by rejecting 
air and eaithly objects, watei 7 objects and light, the sky, time, space 
and the mind 

But the most interesting reference to the Vedanta doctrine 
is to be found in XIIL 36. When DamayaiUT is unable to distinguish 
the real Nala from the four psuedo-Nalas, the poet says - “Just as 
in the presence of a diversity of doctrines people do not believe 
in the truth of monism, the fifth alternative, though truer; four 
other theories, wishing to win this (faith), being engaged in 
preventing such a belief (in monism) from gaining ground Similarly, 
Damayautr, in the face of this doubt about Nala, did not believe 
in the reality of the fifth alternative (real Nala) though more 
genuine than the rest, four other persons (Indra, etc.) desirous of 
winning her, having prevented her from acquiring such a 
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Buddhist Doctrine 

Buddhist doctrines are referred to in several places. In one 
place Sriharsa speaks of sunydtmatdvdday vijndnasdmastya and 
sakdratdsiddhi. 

An important reference to the Buddhist goddess Tara is found 
in our text at XXIL. 134. The poet speaks of a custom of making 
a circle of camphor mixed with musk in the shrine of the goddess. 
He alludes to a story, as given in the Bauddha works on philosophy, 
that Brahma performed the rite, mentioned above and became the 
supreme amongst the gods. 

Jain Doctrine 

The three jewels {rat?iatmyd) are referred to in IX. 71. They 
are - samyagdar^ana, samyagjndna and samyakedritreu 

Cdrvdlca Doctrines 

A popular exposition of the Carvaka philosophy is found in 
XVII. 36-83. 

The school attacks the views of other systems as far as 
metaphysics and ethics are concerned It also attacks srti, smrti, 
ritual, purdnas, and so on. 

It condemns ethical rules and advocates sexual pleasure and 
supports its view by the stories of Vyasa, etc. and speaks of 
absurdity of female controL 

The Ciiiwakas being gross materialists, do not believe iu the 
existence of a soul and rebirth and argue that a creature once burnt 
to aslies, after death, can by no means return. This is the 
doctrine of ucchedavdda (annihilation) which is refeiTed to in works 
like Aryasura’s Jdtakamdld {mahdbodhijdtakd). Having no 
vision of the life beyond, the Carvakas devote themselves to the 
world and its delights. Sensual pleasure, is their summuni honunL 
The Caiwaka in our poem requisitions even the aid of grammar 
in support of his doctrines; he quotes and misinterprets a i"ule 
from Panini to prove that liberation is the privilege of the 
impotent. 

Mythologica I A llusions 

Tlie Nc is full of allusions to mythological stories occurring 
in the epics and purdna:;. 
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The story of Agastyas birth, his making the Vindhya 
mountain horizontal and his diiiiking up of ocean are alluded to 
in XIX. 62, V. 130 and in IX. 57 respectively. 

The story of the chopping of the head of the sacrifice by 
^iva and its replacement by the Asvins is referred to in IV. 67. 

The story of incarnation of Krsna and Balarama is alluded 
to in XXL 84. The Visnupurdna tells that in order to save the 
earth from the oppression of demons, Visnu, the primeval Man 
plucked from his head two hairs, one white and the other black 
and ordained that the two mysterious hairs should incarnate on 
the earth as Balarama and Krsna respectively. 

Brahma’s being enamoured at his own daughter when He was 
made a target of his arrows by Kamadeva and subsequent 
humiliation of former by the latter is referred to in VIII. 20. 

Gam da once devoured a low-caste man, but when he felt a 
burning sensation in his throat he gave him up, knowing by that 
meaiis that his victim was not a low-caste man hut a brahmin. 
This myth is alluded to in IV, 71. 

Meghanada (also called Indrajit) the son of Ravana, in order 
to deceive Rama caught mock STta by hair and cut off her head. 
On seeing this cruel act, the monkey Kumuda swooned, Nala closed 
his eyes and Sugrlva grew pale. This Rdmdyana story is availed 
of in XIX. 8. 

During the univei'sal deluge, the sage Markandcya entered into 
Visnu’s belly and beheld there the whole univeise just as it had 
been outside. This myth is found in the Nc. 11.91 and XXL 108. 

^ahkha and Likhita were two brothem. Once ^lahkha stole a 
fruit from his brother’s orchard. He soon realised his sin of theft 
and pressed his brother to punish him. Likhita presented his brother 
before the king for punishment But the king refused to punish 
him as he was a brahmin. Likhita thereupon commanded Saiakha 
to cut off his hands, and ^lahkha did so immediately. This myth 
is made use of in XIX. 56. 

Many myths about ^iva are also pressed into seiwice in the 
poem. His drinking of poison and his chasing sacrifice running 
away in the form of a deer are referred to in XVI. 30 and XXII. 
78 respectively. . 

His appearing in the form of a luminous lihga before Brahma 
and Visnu; and subsequent curse to Surahhi and Ketaki for playing 
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foul witness arc teferred to in 1. 78 and X. 52. Tlie famous legend 
of Ti'isaiiku is made use of in XVll. Hi. 

Visnu’s myths during Vamana incarnation such as traversing 
the whole sky with a single foot and subduing Bali are found in 
1. 70, V. 130 etc. 

Visnu’s offering his own eye during Siva’s worship is 
mentioned in XIX. 58. His different incarnations and myths 
connected therewith are found in XXL 55-92. Krsna's bringing 
pdrijuta tree from heaven occurs in X.24. 

These are a few references showing Sriharsa’s familiarity with 
the mythological studies from the Rdmdyana, the Mahdhhdrata 
and the purdnas. 

Apart from these mythological reference the Nc is replete with 
references to the Vedas, Vedangas, astronomy, astrology, palmistry, 
dyurveda, dhanurveda, arthasdstra, kdma^dstra, ta?itrasdstra, 
sangTtasdstra, asvasdstra, ratnasdstra etc. 

All this is sufficient to show the scholastic genius of ^rlharsa 
which covered all the branches of learning prevalent in his 
times. 

He says about Nala that the learning was an actress dancing 
oil the tip of his tongue.^ The same remark is equally applicable 
to ^rlhavsa also.^ 


FOOTNOTES 

1. Translation from Handiqui : The Nc of SrTharsa, Poona, 1956, P. 201. 

2. Amifsya vidyd rasandgranariakl {Nc I, 

3. For details vide : Nc (Jani), Chs. 10-12 
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Naisadhiyacaritani - Summary 

The word NaisadhTya means ‘of Naisad}ia\ the word Naisadha 
means the king of Nisadha country. Thus the title 
Naisadhlyacaritam (= Afc) means the biography of the king of the 
Nisadha country i.e. Nala The poem thus gives a biography of king 
Nala. 

The story of Nala and Damayantl is one of the most popular 
stories of India. It has attracted many poets and dramatists, who 
have enriched the Sanskrit literature by frequently drawing upon 
it More than sixty works (dramas, poems and a campu^^ based 
on this story in Sanskrit language alone bespeak its popularity. The 
reason for its popularity lies possibly in a tradition which has 
accorded to it a religious sanctity by declaring that its recitation 
destroys sin and ill-luck.^ 

The story of Nala, called Nalopdkiiydna occurs in the 
Mahdbhdrata, the purdnas and in the folk-lore literature such as 
the Kathdsaritsdgara etc. Its Jain veisioa appears in the 
Kumdrapdlapratibodha and many other Jain works, 

^rlharsa has followed the story of the Mahdbhdrata in spite 
of certain deviations, elaborations and additions necessary to cast 
the simple matter-of-fact narrative into the mould of an ornate poem. 

Siunmary of the Poem 

The poem deals only with earlier part of the life of Nala i.e. 
up to liis marriage with Darnayanti and his dalliance with her. It 
is divided into 22 cantos. 

Canto 1 - The poem opens directly with the description of 
Nala'’s greatness, prowess and physical beauty by which the damsels 
of all the three worlds including Damayantl are attracted towards 
him. Nala is also attracted towards her on hearing about her 
matchless beauty and unparallelled feminine qualities. To hide his 
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love-sickness he goes to his park, where he captures a golden swan 
which implores the king to relieve it The pitious king leaves the 
bird free. 

The pitious love-born condition of Nala is effectively 
described. The pathos delineated in the mourning of the swan is 
also very touching. 

Canto 2 - The freed bird returns to the hand of Nala, describes 
the beauty of Damayanti and promises Nala that it will describe 
him before her in such a way that his image will not be ousted 
from her heart even by the Lord of Gods. The bird leaves, with 
the consent of Nala, for Kundinapura, the capital of DamayantFs 
father Bluma, 

The poet is eloquent in describing the alluring physical 
beauty of DamayantL The diplomacy of the swan is also 
noteworthy. 

Canto 3 — The bird alights on the ground near DamayantT 
and describes the beauty and virtues of Nala before her. DamayantT 
confides in it and confesses her love for Nala and entreats the 
bird to unite her with him. The bird returns to Nala and conveys 
him the success of his mission. 

Here the clever bird describes the physical cliarm and 
cove table traits of the hero before the heroine so cleverly that the 
image of Nala is firmly implanted in the heart of the heroine as 
promised by the swan to Nala. 

Canto 4 — The entire canto is devoted to describe the love-lorn 
condition of DamayantT, who unable to bear further the pangs of 
sepai^ation, falls unconscious. On hearing the cries of her friends, 
her father comes to the scene, gauges the situation and declares 
that he will soon arrange for the svayamvara of DamayantT. 

The pangs of DamayantT are very pathetically described in 
detail Poet’s skill in delineating vipralambha eros is evident 
here. 

Canto 5 — Narada informs Indra about the svayamvara of 
DamayantT, the description of whose maddening beauty by the sage 
makes Indra, Agni, Yama and Varuna love-sick for her. They start 
earthward to get her hand On the way they meet Nala, whom 
crafty Indra binds with a promise to he their envoy and request 
DamayantT to select one of them. Nala puts forth an excuse of his 
inability to enter the fully-guarded harem. Indra then grants him 
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power of remaining invisible as long as he wishes. 

The description of love-lorn condition of even gods nicely 
suggests maddening charms and qualities of the heroine. 

Canto 6 - Nala enters the harem. His romantic experiences 
by dashing against girls of harem are vividly described. He heam 
the messages of go-betweens of four gods, conveyed to Da in ay anti 
and is pleased to hear their rejection by her. 

Here we find a nice picture of humorous and wonderful 
experiences of Nala moving invisible in the harem. The temptations 
and threats of gods trying to win love of Dam ay anti through the 
female messenger are aptly put forth. 

Canto 7 — Nala observes Dam ay anti closely and describes 
her from top to toe. 

The poet becomes very eloquent in this canto. Following the 
rules of rnahdkdvya he dedicates the entire canto for describing 
different parts of DamayantFs beautiful body. Such a detailed 
description of feminine beauty is not found elsewhere. 

Canto 8 - Nala becomes visible. Being asked by DamayantT 
he introduces himself as a messenger of gods and entreats her to 
select one of them as her husband. 

Here Nala’s character as an ideal messenger is effectively 
delineated 

Canto 9 -The entire canto is devoted to a capturing dialogue 
between Nala and DamayantT. Nala is shown at his best in being 
loyal to his mission. Desparate DamayantT pours forth her grief in 
melancholy strains of the deepest despair. Nala unable to bear the 
plight of DamayantT discloses unconsciously his identity but repents 
his blunder. Suddenly the swan appeals and advises Nala not to 
trouble DamayantT any more. 

Here the poet has very successfully brought out the clash 
between personal love and duty on the part of Nala 

Cantos 10 to 12 - are devoted to the description of svayamvara 
in which persons from the three worlds are present BhTinascna 
receives them and offers them seats according to their status. Nala 
sees Gods impersonating his form. BhTmasena, not finding any one 
capable of introducing the suitors, invokes Sarasvatl, who 
introduces to DamayantT Gods, semi-gods, serpent-kings and many 
mortal kings, one after the other. 

These three cantos highly speak of poet’s art of elaboration. 
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The detailed description of suitor kings is unique in the field of 
Sanskrit poetic literature. 

Canto 13 - DamayantI is finally brought before NaUt But 
she is perplexed to see five Nalas instead of one. SarasvatT in order 
not to invite wrath of Gods, extols them one by one in such a 
way that the same stanza may yield by double entendre^ two 
meanings one referring to a particular God and the other to Nala 
While introducing Nala also she resorts to the same trick. SrTharsa’s 
command over the language reaches its zenith in a verse (13.34) 
which by the force of paronomasia yields five meanings applied 
to Nala and four gods individually. 

Poet’s command over Sanskrit language reaches its climax in 
this canto. 

Canto 14 - DamayantT at her wit’s end to identify Nala 
propitiates Gods. By the power granted by them she grasps the 
meaning of the verse yielding five meanings, identifies Nala and 
garlands him. Gods now appear in their real form and confer boons 
upon Nala and DamayantI and retire to heaven. 

Cantos 15 to 16 - are devoted to the description of decoration 
of the bride and the bridegroom for maixiage ceremony, the 
procession of Nala, the marriage rituals, the marriage party, the 
farewell of the bride and the entry of the newly wed couple in 
the city and then in the palace of Nala- 

The description of marriage ceremony and customs - 
especially the erotic jokes and mockery of female attendants at the 
marriage banquet are very graphic. 

Canto 77 - is devoted to the description of Kali - a belated 
suitor of DamayantT, who on hearing from Gods about Dainayaiitrs 
selecting Nala declares his stern resolution to ruin Nala by snatching 
away both DamayantT and the kingdom from him. He enters the 
capital of Nala and resides on a bibhitaka tree seeking an 
opportunity to possess Nala, 

The powerful presentation of Carvaka’s philosophy of 
materialism seems undefatigablc. His stern resolution however 
remains unfulfilled in the poem. 

Canto 75 - is devoted to the descriptions of Nala’s amorous 
dalliance with DamayantT in which the poet ransacks the whole 
Kamasastra 

The poet here surpasses Kalidasa’s description of Siva- 
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ParvatFs amorous sports presented in the Kumdrasambhava. 

Canto 19 and 20 - describe the day-break and the amorous 
jokes and funs of the couple. 

Canto 21 - presents Nala’s daily programme such as bath, 
worship of Gods and evening adorations. 

Canto 22 - The poem ends with a beautiful and poetic 
description of evening and the rising moon. 

The most enchanting description of moon-rise is unique. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Vide No (Jani), App. 3. 

2, Kdrkotakasyn ndgasya Damayantyd Nalasya ca / 

Rluparnasya rdjarseh kirtanam kalindsanam // (JAhh. III. 79-11) 

— Kiishnaniachariar ; P. 184, n.2. 



Chapter Seven 

Sources and Innovations 

^rlliarsa has taken the story for his poem from the Naiopdkhydna 
of the Mahdbhdrata as seen earlier. But in order to cast the simple 
story of the Mahdbhdrata into an ornate poem SrTharsa had to 
make many changes and elaborations. 

Following are some of the important changes introduced by 
the poet : 

(1) In the Mabdbhdrata Nala sees the swan in the garden, 
but Srlharsa gives a specific location, viz, a lake in the garden 
where the swan is seen by Nala. 

(2) In the Mahdbhdrata Nala releases the swan only after 
securing a promise of going to Damayantl with Nala’s mission. In 
the Nc the bird is released unconditionally by Nala who is moved 
by its pathetic lamentations. The bird undertakes the work only 
out of his high regard for the king whose kindness it wants to 
repay. 

(3) The Mahdbhdrata informs us that many swans flew to 
Kundinapura and alighted near Damayantf and her companions who 
pursued them each running after one. ^rlharsa, on the other hand, 
sees propriety in sending one swan only. 

(4) DamayantFs love-sickness is conveyed to her father by 
her female friends in the Mahdbhdrata, while ^rTharsa renders it 
more effective by introducing Bhlmasena who appears on the scene 
on hearing the cries of confusion of DamayantFs friends who are 
trying to restore her to senses from swoon. 

(5) The gods Agni etc, are described in the Mahdbhdrata as 
coming to Indra when Narada is speaking about Damayantl. 
iirTharsa, on the other hand introduces them on the scene very 
late. They come after the departure of N^da, and follow Indra, 
who is ready to start earthward (V,53). 
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(6) The Mahdbhdrata introduces Kali, when a long period has 
elapsed after the marriage of Nala and DainayantT, while SiTharsa 
introduces him (XVII) immediately after their maiTiagc (XVI) and 
makes him witness their various enjoyments. 

(7) Regarding the nature and number of boons besto wed upon 
the king by the gods, there is a considerable change. In the 
Mahdbhdrata each god confers two boons on the king, the number 
ultimately being eight But ^rlharsa makes India give four boons 
in all, one to Damayantl in a word-play and three to Nala- Of these, 
two are the same as in the Mahdbhdrata and one about the city 
which will be called Nalapura after his name. Agni is made to 
bestow three boons of which only one is common to the 
Mahdbhdrata. The other two are everlasting prosperity and a power 
to prepare sweet food. Yama confers two boons one of which is 
the same as in the Mahdbhdrata The other one is proficiency in 
the use of weapons. Vaimna’s boons, however, are the same as in 
the MbJh Then blessing of Saraswatr is a creation of the poet, as 
Nala's attainment of cintdmani mantra is absent in the 
Mahdbhdrata Similarly, two boons conferred upon DainayantT by 
the gods and the goddess SarasvatT, viz. (i) "Whosoever tries to molest 
you, will be turned to ashes’; and (ii) ‘You shall have the power 
to acquire any form desired by you;’, are also not met with in the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

(8) But all these are minor changes when compared to the 
change introduced by Srlharsa regarding the characterization of 
Nala. Impelled by the gods, Nala in the Mahdbhdrata finds out a 
pretext by saying that it will not be possible for him to enter the 
well-protected apartments of DainayantT. To this India simply says: 
you shall enter.’ Again the Nala of the Mbh introduces himself to 
Damayantl as Nala and does not try to conceal his identity as is 
done by SrThai'sa’s Nala, who cleverly evades DamayantFs queries 
about himself; and even repents when in his frenzy lie 
unconsciously utters his name. “In ^iTliarsa’s poem, Nala’s anxiety 
is not how to reconcile self-interest with dharma, but how to 
reconcile his honour with the failure of his mission.”^ The Nala of 
the Mbh has the fear of gods which is not the case with Snharsa’s 
Nala, who appeals to his conscience. 
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Elaborations 

Elaboration is au outstanding feature of the Afc which expands 
the first 158 verses of the epic story into an elaborate composition 
of 2827 verses. Following are the instances of elaboration in the 
Nc: 



Subject-matter 

Mhh. AP 

Nc 

a) 

Description of Nala 

50. 1-4 &14 

1. 1-30 

(2) 

Description of DamayantT 
on the threshold of vouth. 

50. 11-13 

11. 17-39 

(3) 

Their mutual love 

50. 15-16 

I. 32-41 & 
42-48 

(4) 

iNala's love-lorn condition 

land going to the garden. 

50. 17 

I. 49-116 

(5) 

His seeing golden swans 
and catching one of them. 


I. 117-128 

(6) 

The speech of the swan. 

50. 19-20 

I. 129-142 

<J) 

King's releasing the bird | 
and its flight to Vidarbha , 

50. 21 

T 143 to II. 
l72 

(8) 

Swairs alighting near 
DamayantT, who pui'sues 
one of them. 

50. 22-25 

II. 107 to 

III. 12 

(9) 

Dialogue between the 
swan and DamayantT 

50. 26-30 

III. 13-128 

S' 

DamayantPs love-lorn 
condition. 

51. 1-4 ^ 

IV. 1-114 

(11) 

Narada and Parvata going 
to Indra. Their dialogue 
with Indra. 

51. 11-21 

V. 1-44 

(12) 

God’s meeting with Nala 
on their way. 

51. 26-27 

V. 60-72 

(13) 

Dialogue between gods 
and Nala. 

51. 28 to 52.10 

V. 73-137 

a4) 

DamayaotT as seen by 

Nala. 

52. 11-12 

VII. complete 
a-109) 

a5) 

Dialogue between 
DamayantT and Nala, 

52. 18 to 53. 11 

VIII. 19 to 

IX complete 
02158) 
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as) 

Description of kings 
coming to attend the 
svoyamvarcL 

51. 9-10 & 

54. 1-2 

X. 1-36 

(P) 

Description of the 
svayamvara halL 

54. 3 

X. 57-66 

m 

Introduction of various 
kings. 

54. 10 


09) 

DamayantFs mamage. 

54. 33 

XV. complete 
(1-92) and 

XVI. 48-112. 

(20) 

Nala’s enjoyments 

54. 34, 37 

XVni, XEX, 

XX, XXI (1-6 
& 119-162) 
XXII 

(21) 

Nala’s religious zeal. ' 

54. 36 

XXL 7-118 

(22) 

Encounter of gods with 

Kali accompanied by 
Dvapara Their dialogue 
with Kali. 

55. 1-4 

XVIL 109-221 


Additions 

Following are some additions which have no parallel in the 
Mahdbhdmta : 

(1) Description of a hoi-se (1.57-63), of trees (1.76-103), of a lake 
(I. 108-116), of the swan (1.117423), of the city of Kundinapura (11. 
73-106), of Damayantfs palace (VL 59-72), of the love-pangs of Indra 
(V. 45-54 and VIII 61-70) and of other gods (VIIL 71-108), of the 
romantic experiences of Nala moving invisible in the apartments 
of Damayanti (VI. 10- 47), of Sarasvatl (X. 74-88), of specific kings 
(XL 27 to XII. 106), of the inaniage preliminaries (XV), of the nuptial 
ceremony (XVI. 13-47), of the enteitainment of Nala and his party 
by Damn, the brother of Damayanti (XVI. 48-112), of Kali’s host 
(XVIL 14-34), of the philosophy of the Carvaka school, and its 
refutation by gods (XVIL 36-106), of Nala’s capital (XVIL 163-204), 
of morning (XIX. 1-64), of Nala’s jokes (XX.26-139) of Nala’s daily 
programme (XXL 1-162) and lastly of evening, darkness and moon 
rise (XXII. 3-148). 
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NEW CHARACTERS 

Over and above these additions, the poet has invented some 
new characters also e,g., the female messenger of Indra (VI. 77-86), 
the goddess Sarasvatl (X.74 XIV.99); playful companion of 
DamayantT, viz., Kala (XX. 26-139) and the materialist Carvaka (XVI. 
36-108) not to mention other minor characters - Lust, Wrath, 
Avarice and Delusion (XVIIL 16-34) personified by the poet 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Handiqui: op.cit., p.26 



Chapter Eight 


As a Poet 

The NaisadhTyacarita of :^nharsa is the last of the five mahdkdvyas 
of the Sanskrit literature. The earlier two ~ viz. Raghuvamsa and 
Kiimdrasanibhava - both from Kalidasa - stand in sharp contrast 
with the three subsequent ones. The mahakavyas of Kalidasa are 
simple and perspicuous. His style is vaidarbhT, which is 
characterised by perspecuity. 

In case of the later poems the style undeiwent considerable 
change as per demand of the age. Thus in Bharavi we find the 
signs of a new age — the age of learning. During this post-Kalidasa 
period Bhatti introduced a new trend in his poem. He proudly 
proclaims that being fond of scholars he has purposely composed 
a poem difficult to understand without a commentary. The less 
intelligent will find it hard nut to crack but it will be a real feast 
to the erudities.* Bana’s fondness for the double entendre reached 
its climax in Subandliu who boasted of pun on every word 
(pratyaksara slesd). 

Rhetorics, Kdmasdstra and Arthasastra also influenced later 
poets greatly. Thus we find preponderance of various figures, erotic 
descriptions of female form, the description of daily duties of kings 
and a political counselling {mantrd) in the later poems. 

Rhetoricians like Dandi laid down characteristics of 
Sanskrit kavya^ in which the descriptions of morning and 
evening, of the rise and setting of the Sun and the Moon, the 
plucking of flowers and water-sports of damsels with their lovers 
etc. were a must. The later poets had therefore to exhibit their 
poetic skill under such hard and fast rules to win the title of a 
mahdkavL 

This new trend of poeti 7 is found for the fii-st time in 
Bharavi’s KirdtdrjiuiTycL Maglia in order to excel Bharavi, imitated 
him closely in all respects and consequently the critics declared 
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Magha as superior to his predecessor.^ Thus in these two poems 
we find that the narrative becomes subservient to the style. The 
manner predominates over the matter - or to put in the words of 
Rabindranath Tagore - '^The story is only an iimbrella’bearer, the 
language is the king."’ 

Post-Magha period was a period of scientific dialectics. In tlie 
tenth century a great dispute was going on between the mTwdinsakas 
and the naiydyikas regarding the existence of God, as is seen from 
the works written during this period. The Jain pandits had disputes 
with non-Jain scholars and the former tried to excel the latter by 
divine grace of Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning by chanting Her 
Cintdmani mantra, 

A sc])olar always hankered after vanquishing Ids adversary 
and getting a jayapatra (certificate of victory) from him. Soniadcva, 
the author of Yasastilaka-campu (A.D. 950) calls his work a 
by-product of his scholarship. He says - “Just as a cow yields milk 
by eating grass, similarly his intellect produced the beautiful 
utterances of his poetical composition by feeding on the dry logical 
studies to which he had devoted himslef since his childhood.”^ 

(1) NC - A Product of Age of Learning 

SrTharsa is also a product of this age of learning. He describes 
his poem as a reward of his chanting the Cinrdtjiani nianrrtL Like 
Bhatti he also takes pride “in making his poem abstruse in certain 
places to keep away the undeserving from dabbling into it and 
that only those who have drunk deep at the feet of their gurus 
can enjoy the pleasure of diving into if’ (XX 11.154). 

Srlharsa was primarily a philosopher and his philosophical 
work - the Khandauakhendakhddya a critique of Udayana’s 
Nydya-Kusumanjali is the most abstruse work in the field of 
Vedanta The anecdote recorded by GadMhara tells us that SrTharsa 
wrote the Nc as a challenge to his detractois who abused him at 
his back as a di-y samT tree indulging in dry discussion of tarka 
(dialectics). To prove that he is equally at home in writing a poem 
full of eros lie composed the Nc Thus tlie At is also a by-product 
of ^rlliarsa’s unparallelled scholarship.'^ 

The Nc therefore abounds, in many philosophical doctrines. 
SrTharsa criticizes the vaisesika view on the nature of darkness in 
XX 11.36. Here he playfully says that the vaisesika school is fit 
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for determining the true nature of darkness as it is known as 
aulukya system because it was revealed to sage Kanada by Siva 
ill the form of an uluka - owL The theory regarding the nature 
of darkness was discussed by ^rlharsa's predecessors like 
Vyomasiva, ^ridhara and Udayana. SrHiarsa must have been well 
acquainted especially with the views of Udayana — his detractor - 
whom he playfully calls an owL ‘ 

The Nyaya concept of nioksa is criticized in XVIL 75. 
According to naiyayikas, moksa is a “colourless condition devoid 
of all attributes”, ^rlliarsa compares it with a state resembling that 
of a stone and punningly condemns his propounder Gotama as 
go-tama (a bull par excellence). SrTharsa being a Vedanta scholar 
believes that the state of moksa is eternal bliss and thus takes a 
chance to ridicule the stony state of moksa of the Nyaya school 
The theory of svatah-prdmdnya (self-validity of knowledge) 
is referred to in II. 61 in which Nala says to the swan that the 
benevolence of good proceeds from their own impulse, “Just as 
sense-perceptions become valid on their own account” 

Another important doctrine of the mimdmsakas is their 
non-belief in god The naiydyikas on the other hand proved the 
existence of God whom they designated as ^iva. This controversy 
immediately preceding Srlharsa’s time is referred to in XL 64. Here 
he says. : 

“Just as the Mimamsa philosophy does not accept the exalted 
Siva, the jewel of whose fame is composed by all the Vedas with 
their utterances, and whose eternal endeavour is spontaneous for 
the sake of otheis; similarly DamayaiitT did not accept that king, 
the jewel of whose fame was fashioned by all with words true as 
the Vedas, and who ever spontaneously strove for otlier.”^ 

The controversy about karma and God was carried on by 
the followers of the niTnid/nsd, nyaya and veddnta schools prior 
to Srlharsa's time. According to mundtnsakas it is apurva that 
preserves the efficacy of karmas and gives rewards in the next 
birth; while the nyaya and the veddnta schools postulate a sentient 
omniscient God in place of insentient apurva to reward the actions 
of human beings. These two beliefs are refen'ed to in VI. 102 where 
DamayantT puts a question to her friends, intemipting her reply 
to Iiidra's messenger thus : 

“Noble friends, a man has his mind dependent either on God 
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or on the current of the chain of causes of the succession of 
individual souls wandering without a beginning : does such a tnanj 
therefore, deserve censure (for thinking or acting in a particular 
way) ?” 

According to Gaudapada (kdrikas IV. 83-84) the ultimate 
reality is beyond the four possible modes of prediction such as it 
exists', “it does not exist,” etc. This vedantic doctrine of 
incomprehensibility of the reality is referred to in XIIL 36. When 
DamayantT is at a loss to recognise real Nala from four psuedo-Nalas, 
the poet says : 

“Just as in the presence of a diversity of doctrines, people 
do not believe in the truth of monism, the fifth alternative, though 
truer; four other theories, wishing to win this (faith), being engaged 
in preventing such a belief (in monism) from gaining ground : 
similarly DamayantT, in the face of this doubt about Nala, did not 
believe in the reality of the fifth alternative, though more genuine 
than the rest, four other pc iso ns, desirous of winning her, having 
prevented her from acquiring such a trust” 

References to such controversies carried on prior to SrTharsa’s 
period have made his poem difficult Without a learned 
commentaiy, one who is not familiar with them would find it 
difficult to grasp the real import of these vei-ses. Hence the Naisadha 
is rightly described as vidvadausadham w^hich means fiistly that 
it is a bitter dose to scholars (not familiar with such controversies) 
and secondly that it is a brain tonic to scholais who can gauge 
the real implication. 

Such a compliment to the poem suggests its popularity in 
the circle of crudites who paid a befitting tribute to the poet who 
is both a pandit and a poet. 

(2) Elaboration 

Another striking feature of the poem is its elaboration of the 
narrative. The original stor>* of Nala runs into about 182 anustubh 
verses. 158 out of them dealing with earlier life of Nala (upto his 
man iage) are elaborated in nearly 2827 '/eiscs in tong varied classical 
metres. 

The Mahdbhdrata disposes off the svayamvara in a few lines 
and makes only a passing reference to t!ie marriage and the joy 
of Nala and DamayantT, while SiTharsa elaborates the former in 
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no less than five cantos (X-XIV) and the latter in seven cantos 
(XV-XVIl and XVIII-XXII). Similarly the contents of cantos VI, 
VII and a greater portion of the XVII, are original additions of the 
poet 

Most of these elaborations are introduced by way of 
descriptions of human beings, bird, trees, lake, marriage 
preliminaries and ceremony, marriage banquet, morning, darkness 
and moon-rise.^^ 

(3) Descriptions 

A special feature of descriptions of SrTharsa is this that his 
descriptions do not hang loose in the nari'ative but closely cling 
to the narrative. Thus the description of the trees in the garden 
of Nala shows throughout as to how they aggravate the love-pangs 
of Nala ^rlharsa has scrupulously avoided the insertion of 
descriptions of water-spoils, flower-plucking etc. which have no 
direct bearing with the main thread. He goes off the track also by 
not following slavishly his predecessors Bharavi and Magha by 
aesthetically avoiding the citmkavya in his poem. 

His descriptions are made lively by peisonificatioii, by the 
use of figures like sa/ndsoktiy slesa and utpreksd. The pomegranate 
plant is personified (I- 83) as a love-lorn damsel : 

“He saw a pomegranate plant, with birds on it, and with thorns 
clearly visible, as if it were a forlorn maiden, clearly thrilled at 
the niemoi 7 of her beloved; while it had arrows of Cupid made 
of Palasa flowers, namely, the beaks of parrots, piercing its rent 
and crimson heart, in the region of its breasts, its fruits.” 

(4) Figures of Speech 

The wonderful character of the Kiindinapura city is nicely 
depicted by double entendre in 11.98 as follows : 

“It was natural that the city, full of paintings, should contain 
all colours that were permanent; it was also natural that it should 
have a variety of tones, possessing as it did sounds from many a 
mouth.” 

By the force of pun the verse suggests another meaning : 

“It was natural that the wonderful city should contain all the 
castes observing their customary rules; it was also natural that it 
should have a variety of accents, possessing as it did the sound 
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of the Vedas (lit the sound of the many-mouthed Brahm^.” 

The next important figure is utpreksc wherein the different 
characteristics of ^rlharsa’s fancy are seen. In fact, this figure 
preponderates in the poem. Most of his uptreksas are original (C/ 
I. 123, 2, 32). He derides the normal upamdnas and introduces new 
and naive ideas. Dr. De (P. 327) describes his fancies as forensic 
and rhetorical. Sometimes they are fine (I. 47, 127; 11.25; 111.103, 117 
etc.) while at times artificial and studied (VII. 99; X.119, 120, 124 
etc.) being based on either a play upon words (XXII. 34, 49, 86, 
etc.) or on numerals (VII. 105, 107). 

Let us see a few examples. The tying up of the hands of the 
bride and the bridegroom during marriage ceremony (XVI.14) is 
imagined as a punishment for their crime. 

‘"The bridegroom's hand had taken delight in slaying others. 
The hand of the bride was a thief stealing the beauty of the lotus. 
Was it for this that their hands were tied with rough kusa blades, 
in the well-governed kingdom of Vidarbha?” 

The stars at the advent of twilight are nicely imagined as 
stones of a pomegranate spitted out after eating its seeds (XXIL 
14). 

“Death hath plucked yonder ripe pomegranate, the orb of the 
sun. Eating the seeds, he cast off its lind, the evening twilight; 
while he seems to have thrown out the starry stones of the fruits." 

In XXIL 51, the rising reddish moon is compared with 
Suipanakha’s bloody face : 

“Lo, devoid of ears and nose, and burdened with a stain, is 
not the scarlet-rayed moon, resembling ^urpanakha’s face, ashamed 
to see thy countenance, lovely as STta’s own?" 

In the next verse the rising moon gradually getting whitish 
is imagined as counterfeit silver coin, guilded with gold : 

“Dusk the Impostor gave a counterfeit gold coin, the reddening 
nmon, to the sky; and took possession of the sun, heaven's radiant 
gem. Forthwith the coin turned out to he a pale piece of silver." 

^rlharsa’s use of such unique original and unparallelled 
utpreksas can win for him the title of utpreksdkavi as Kalidasa 
is well-known as upamdkavl 

Srlharsa surpasses his predecessors in the employment of the 
figure slesa. 

A very clever use of this figure is found in Ill. 59 where the 
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expression 'dvijardjapdnigrahdbhilasa' is to be understood 
punningly as (J) dvijardp. + pdnigrahdbhildsa (desire to catch the 
moon with hancO and (2) dvip + rdjapdnigrahdbhildsa (Oh bird! 
the desire to get the hand of the kin^. 

Equally felicitating pun is found in *ceto nalamkdmayate 
madiyam (IIL 67) in which Damayanti conveying to swan that her 
mind does not hanker after Lanka (ceto na lankdm ayat^ 
ingeniously conveys by pun, her longing for Nala {ceto nalarn 
kdmayate madiyam). 

His unsurpassable command over this figure is exhibited in 
XIII canto in which the Goddess Sai'asvatT punningly describes four 
gods impersonating Nala and the real Nala Here each stanza conveys 
two meanings. But SrTharsa’s command over this figure reaches 
its climax in XIII. 34 which yields five meanings referring to five 
Nalas. 

^rlharsa seems to refer to himself dexterously and covertly 
as a slesakavi overtly applying this epithet to Damayanti (III. 69). 

Equally interesting example of upamd based on slesa is met 
with in I. 32, in which entry of cupid into Damayantfs mind is 
punningly compared with the entry of Pradyumiia in the city of 
Bana 

The use of word-figure such as an up rasa and yamaka is 
also abundant in the Nc. 

An example of pdddnta yamaka : 
madhyesabham sdvatatdra bald 
gandharva-vidyddhara-kantha-ndld 
trayim a yibh ilta- va I f- vibha nga 
sdJiitya-nirvartita-drk-tarahgd (X,74). 

Another example : 

atha bhunabhujena pal ltd nagari manjurasau dhardjitd 
patagasya pgdma drkpatham harasailopama-saudhardjitd 

(11. 73) 

The figure anuprdsa (alliteration) is the very life of the poem. 
Not a single stanza is destitute of it Cf. 
aho ahobhir mahimd himdgame 
pyabhiprapede prati tain smardrditdm 
tapartupurtdvapi medasdm bhard 
vibhdvarTbhir bibhardmababhuvire // (1. 41) 
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One may open any page and may recite any verse of the 
poem, one will hear the jingling diction of the poem. Therefore it 
has been rightly claimed for the poem that it abounds in jingling 
music of diction ''NaisadJie padaldlityam'\ 

The fondness for alliteration and rhyme from among 
word-figures and for paronomasia from among the sense-figures 
makes ^rfharsa’s poetry stand in sharp contest with that of 
Kalid^a, whose poetry becomes at once intelligible to the 
readers by the presence of prasdda guna (perspicuity) which is 
absent, though not totally, in ^rTharsa who culls obscure words 
from lexicons for alliteration and rhyme and who is fond of 
paronomasia which is by its very nature incompatible with the 
prasddaguna. The excess of mddhurya (sweetness) and ojas (vigour) 
in ^rfharsa, need not lead one to think that the prasdda is totally 
absent in his poem, because, when the poet is not obsessed by 
these two figures mentioned above, we do see perspicuous stanzas 
such as ; 

madekaputrd janani jardturd navaprasutir varatd tapasvinl/ 
gatistayoresa janastamardayannaho vidhe tvdm karund 

runaddhi na//(1.135); 
But such instances are rare as compared with those of 
Kalidasa- In short, in his speeches the poet generally tries to be 
simple and perspicuous, while in the descriptions he generally 
prefers to be bombastic and vigorous by the use of various figures 
and long compounds. 

Another figure, which is often employed by our poet, is 
parydyokta or circumlocation. It was an age in which the people 
liked the ideas expressed in a round about manner. Thus Srlharsa 
describes DamayantT as sadasatsamsayagocarodarT (II. 40) (one 
whose belly is under the range of doubt whether it exists or not) 
and isdnimaisvaryavivartamadhye, (III. 64) (one whose middle 
portion of the body, ie,, the waist, is a phenomenon of the 
supernatural power called minuteness, of Lord J§iva) instead of using 
a simple phrase krsodarT (one whose belly is thin). Kuntaka, the 
author of Vakroktijivita, calls such expressions as parydyavakrokti 
The examples of slesavakrokti (crooked speech based on pun) are 
met with in IV, 102-109. Love-lorn DamayantFs friend consoles hen 
“Have patience, give up unreasoned fear, it is the cool-rayed moon 
that rises.” 
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To this Damayanti sarcastically retorts : “It is clearly bTirning 
me with the heat of a smouldering fire, friend, thou dost e\:lipse 
feeling with words” (IV. 105). 

(5) Delineation of Rasas 

Srlharsa’s skill of delineating the rasas is also charming. The 
main sentiment of the Nc is eros. But here the hero and heroine 
do not fall in love with each other at first sight as in case of 
Dusyanta in the Abhijndnasdkuntala. Here both Nala and 
Damayanti are shown to love each other by hearing mutual qualities, 

Again the Nc begins with the vipralambha &rhgdra and ends 
with the sambhoga ^rndgdra. The love-lorn condition of Nala is 
effectively presented in I. 49-106; while the entire fourth canto 
describes the love-lorn condition of Damayanti very pathetically. 

The sambhoga srhgdra is described in the eightheenth canto. 
Here in the description of the dalliance of the hero and the heroine 
the whole Kamaiastra is fully ransacked 

A beautiful picture of Damayanti as a mugdhd ndyikd is given 
in XVIII. 35 : 

“For fear she entered not her consort’s apartment- When 
persuaded to enter it, she occupied not the bed Though induced 
to occupy the bed, she did not lie close to him. Though persuaded 
to lie down, she turned not her face towards him.” 

Gradually she becomes pragalbhd (bol(^ and cooperates in 
love-game : 

“That she did not draw back her face when kissed, showered 
nectar in her consort’s heart No longer she pushed back his hand 
when he placed it on hen Was not his whole being gratified at 
this?” 

Srlharsa is equally at home in delineating other rasas also. 

He presents a very pathetic picture of swan captured by Nala 
Here the pathos is evoked by his censure to Nala (I. 130-133) or 
by his reproach to fate (I. 138). Pathetic picture of his old mother, 
(I. 135-136), helpless wife (I. 137-140) and the orphan new-born babes 
(I. 141-142) are very effective. 

“l am the only son of my aged mother, my poor wife has 
new-born children, and I am their only support; thou Fate who 
persecutest me, it is strange that pity holdeth thee not in check.” 

“Brisk-eyed one, certainly wilt thou to-day see all the ten 
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fronts of the directions void, when fellow birds will have told thee 
this piece of news about me, like the stroke of a thunderbolt” 
“Children! calling whom with your cooings for a long while, 
shaking your mouths at whom, will you learn to speak?” Having 
fainted with these words, the bird regained consciousness, being 
drenched with the king's flowing tears." 

Other sentiments also have their due share in the poem e.g. 
the heroic sentiment is described in the valorous acts of Nala and 
other kings present at the svayamvara, 

Adbhuta is presented in the description of Nala's moving 
invisibly in the palace of Damayanti. 

The hdsya rasa is delineated at the time of marriage banquet 
where the relatives of Nala are entertained by Damayantrs brother. 

The Popularity of the Naisadhiyacaritam 

There is ample evidence to show that the Naisadhlyacarltam 
became popular in different parts of the country soon after its 
composition. 

According to an epilogue stanza (XXIL 131) the 
NaisadliTyacaritam was approved by the critics of Kashmir which 
was then a seat of learning and an approval of which was essential 
for any literary work for its public use. 

In Gujarat, Mahendra Suri, a pupil of Hemacandracarya (A.D. 
1088-1172) quotes verses from the Nc A Ms. of the At brought by 
Harihara, a descendcnt of ^rTharsa was overnight got copied down 
by the minister Vastupala (13th cent). The earliest two commentaries 
by Vidyadhara and Candu Pandita were written in Gujarat The 
Nc was equally popular among the Jain scholars as is seen by their 
commentaries and its praise or quotations therefrom in their works. 
Meghavijaya Upadhyaya has composed Sdntindtha-canta also called 
NaisadhTyasamasyd^y taking one or two lines from the first canto 
of the Nc and adding others from his own. 

The popularity of the Nc in Bengal is borne out by its influence 
on Bengali literature from the time of Jayadeva onwards. It had a 
distinct place in the curriculum of studies right from the early 
period^ As such many commentaries were written on it 

The popularity of the Nc all over India is evinced by a big 
number of commentaries (as many as 50) written on it in different 
parts of the country viz. Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Varanasi 
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(U.P.), Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra and South India right from the 
time of its composition upto the present century. 

The Nc was translated into Telugu by ^Irlnatha in the 15th 
centui'y and into Hindi by Gum ana Misra in A.D. 1769. 

A widespread study of the Nc can be inferred not only from 
its influence on provincial literatures, its adaptations, abridgements 
or poetic summaries by scholars but also from extensive quotations 
therefrom in different anthologies.^ 

Thus hy intrinsic literary merits this learned poem has 
overshadowed as many as 350 poems of Sanskrit literature and 
has won the covetable designation of makdkdvya along with the 
works of Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha- 

A befitting tribute is given to Srlharsa by one of his 
commentators Visvesvara (alias Gag^ Bhatta : Many poets were 
born in the past, many are there at present and many more shall 
be born in time to come. But let the non-jealous frank poets admit 
the fact that who else other than Srlharsa Suri can dare to ascend 
the literary throne of all quarters of the countr)'?^ 


FOOTNOTES 

1. dTpalulyah prabandho'yam sabdalaksaria-caksusdm / 
kastdmarsa ivdndhdndrn bhaved vydkarandd Tie // 
vydkhydgamyamxdain kdvyajn utsavah sudfuyamalam / 
kata durmedhasascdsmin vidvdt-phyatayd mayd J/ 

2. tdvad bhd bhdraver bhdti yd van mdghasya nodayah / 
itdite tit punar mdgke bhd raver bhd raverva // 

3. Handiqui K.K. ; Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, P. 10. 

4. Vide Nc (Janb : App. 4 (P. 14-15. 

5. Translation of verses (here and elsewhere, where quoted) is taken from 
Handiqui’s book. 

5a. For details vide ch. VII 

6. For more examples vide quotations given in Ch. 2. 

7. Vide Rajendralal Mitra, Notices VoL I. No. 302. 

8. Nc aanO : P. 278. 

9. Jdyante kali jajnire kati janisyante katiha ksitau 

srastdro nitardm idani tu kavibhir nirmaisaraih kathyatdm / 
dpdrydpa radaksinottaraharit-sdhityasimhdsana - 
svairdrohapardkrarnam bhajatu kah srifiarsasurek parah // 

(Cat Sk Mss,, Tanjore, VoL XIX.'P. 2556> 



Abbreviations 


Burnell 

CaLOri. Jl. 
CC 

Comm. 

Ed (n). 

HIP 

HSL 

lA 

JBBRAS 

JMSJJ 

Khandana 

L 

Mbh 

Mitra 


Nc (Jani) 

ai 

Report 


RM 

Tanjore 

YT 


A classified Index to the SkL Mss. in the palace 
at Tanjore, by A.C. Burnell, London, 1880. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal 

Catalogus Catalogorum by Aufrecht, Leipzig, VoL 
I, 1891; Vol II, 1896; VoL III, 1903. 

Commentator. 

Edition, Edited 

History of Indian Philosophy. 

History of Sanskrit Literature. 

Indian Antiquary. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 

Journal of the M.S. University Baroda 

Khandanakhandakhadya of ^riharsa. 

Notices of Sanskrit Mss, by Rajeiidralal Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1871-90. 

Mahabharata. 

Notices of Sanskrit by Rejendralal Mitra, Calcutta 
1871-90, II Volumes. Vols. X & XI are by 
Haraprasad Sastrl. 

A Critical Study of ^rTharsa’s Naisadhiyacaritain 

Oriental Institute, Baroda 

Detailed report of a tour in search of Sanskrit Mss. 
made in Kashmir, Rajaputana and Central 
India by G.Biihler, Extra no. of JBBRAS, 
Bombay 1877. 

Ramayana 

A Des. Cat of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Tanjore 
Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library. 
Tanjore, by P.P.S. Sastrl in 19 Vols. 

Yasastilaka and Indian Culture by K.K. Handiqul 
Jfvaraja Jaina Granthamala No.2. Sholapur 
1949. 
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